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SEVEN LAST WORDS 
REVEREND FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


“They Know Not...” 


Rage writes its history in blood; 

Its screaming clamors hurl a curse; 
All earth-wide is its multitude; 

And Christ is stricken by its force. 
But ignorance is anger’s night 
That yields to fuller pardoning light. 


“This Day with Me in Paradise” 
Alas, dear Lord, I am a thief 
Of service due you while I live 
And now not nailed with You in grief, 
Yet Calvary’s grave You gladly give. 
Help then this thief at his demise 
And lead him, Lord, to paradise. 


“Behold Thy Mother” 
You mothered us on Calvary, 
Mary, in agonizing birth. 
Silent are angels round that tree, 
And where are shepherds and kings of earth? 
Our love must be your diadem; 
In all our hearts a Bethlehem. 


“Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me?” 
Jesus gives measure of His grief. 
Night is advancing in His soul. 
In human help is no relief, 
And God-forsaken seems last goal. 
Faith lives in heart’s most chilling night; 
God ever present is its light. 


peePhirstl 
Earth’s drugs and drink their victims sear— 
For them Christ’s wounded body burns. 
Enslaving thirst shall disappear, 
The Cross redemption fully earns 
No vinegar from us, dear Lord; 
But sweet repentance is outpoured. 
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“Tt Is Consummated” 
The greatest harvest of all time. 
The seed are beads of hallowing blood; 
The planter is God-man sublime; 
Christ’s church is store-house of all good 
Man’s saving was the gain of loss 
Its consummation on the Cross. 


“Into Thy Hands My Spirit” 
Father, the victory is ours; 
The door is open to Heaven’s home; 
I used for Thee all human powers; 
For me as man brief night has come. 
Father, embrace Thy dying Son, 
My Incarnation task is done. 


Mary 
MARGARET E. BRUNER 


When Mary saw her Son rejected—spurned, 

How poignantly her spirit must have yearned 

To comfort Him, but found no words to say .. . 
She understood, yet could do naught but pray. 
What agony for both—what seeming loss 

To her, that He should die upon the cross! 

Whose great dream was of peace and brotherhood— 
Whose every thought was one of doing good. 

But the deep anguish borne by Mary’s heart 

Has grown to be symbolic of the part 

Allotted all brave women everywhere, 

Who must relinquish what they least can spare, 
And in so doing reach that higher plane, 

Seldom achieved except by loss and pain. . . 
And down the centuries her own glad song 

Keeps echoing, that hearts may be made strong 
In knowing, through her, came a Saviour—guide, 
And pattern for all men:—the gift world-wide. 
And yet, how often does mankind ignore 

The patient Mary and the Son she bore! 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“ASIATIC” CHRISTIANITY 


However unjustified may be the 
accusation and however we may try 
to avoid giving grounds for it, the 
Church in Asia inevitably carries 
with it some suggestion of Western 
domination. The universality of our 
religion and its ability to transcend 
the many and deep differences be- 
tween East and West are bound to 
be obscured in the mind of Asiatics 
by the fact that this religion comes 
to them from the same quarter as 
those imperialistic and commercial 
agents whose aggressiveness an 
awakening continent is trying to 
stop. The native mind sees itself 
threatened by a culture hostile to its 
ancient traditions and is naturally re- 
sentful. Russia has been quick to 
seize the opportunity of exploiting 
this situation by making herself the 
champion of Asiatic “independence.” 
She is in a particularly favorable po- 
sition to do so. Geographically her 
territory bridges the gulf between 
East and West, and her racial origins 
speak similarly of close connections. 
To exploit discontent of all kinds— 
political, economic or cultural—in 
her own interests is a weapon she 
knows well how to use. She has even 
succeeded in getting representatives 
of non-Catholic Christianity to back 
her claims. In China a prominent 
member of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Wu Wae-tsung by 
name, has made himself the mouth- 
piece of this grievance, and has gone 
so far as to say that Chinese Chris- 
tianity must rid itself of “Western 
theology.” 

It is obvious that Protestantism, 
lacking that unifying discipline im- 
parted by the Papacy, is more easily 


victimized by this type of strategy 
than the Church. That was seen in 
Germany when Hitler attempted to 
introduce a Teutonic version of Chris- 
tianity free from the Hebrew tradi- 
tion, and it is being seen again to- 
day in those eastern European States 
within the Iron Curtain. The sworn 
foe of all such efforts to reduce the 
Faith to the level of a national or 
racial religion is St. Paul. A Church 
which, under the direction of the 
Popes, remains true to the Apostle’s 
universal Gospel is in no danger. 


A COSTLY PEACE 


The same technique of exploiting 
grievances will be certainly employed 
when the heavy burdens imposed by 
the measures taken to prepare for 
war are felt. These measures not 
only reduce greatly the standard of 
life previously enjoyed, but also 
make inroads on the civic liberties to 
which we are accustomed. Industry 
becomes subject to the requirements 
of Defense. Under these circum- 
stances, European economic recovery 
becomes more than ever difficult. The 
cold war may avoid the bloodshed 
and widespread destruction of prop- 
erty resulting from actual war, but 
the impoverishment and irksome dis- 
cipline which the preparation for ac- 
tual war necessitates are calculated 
to produce just that kind of mood 
which Communism is so skilful in ex- 
ploiting. .It may well be that it is 
on this effect of the threat to peace 
that the Communists are counting 
rather than on a definite and open 
appeal to armed force. Paradoxi- 
cally, the very means taken to dis- 
courage Soviet aggression create the 
conditions favorable to Communist 
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propaganda. The fear of atomic war 
has indeed lessened the danger of 
actual hostilities, but let us not imag- 
ine that we have therefore pre- 
vented a Communist ideological 
triumph. What may happen may be 
no more than the shifting of the con- 
flict from the battlefield to the soul 
of the West. If austerity is to be 
borne in a spirit worthy of the occa- 
sion, all will be well. But have we 
the moral stamina for this? It is 
comparatively easy to maintain the 
heroic spirit of a people when it is 
able to find an outlet in positive 
action, but the case is different when 
what is needed is a passive endur- 
ance of hardship. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE CROSS 


How is the spirit to be created 
that can face successfully the regime 
of austerity upon which we are en- 
tering? Even if, comparatively 
speaking, we are guiltless with re- 
spect to those evils which a God- 
forgetting generation has brought 
upon itself, we still have to bear 
those evils vicariously. Doing this, 
we can share the Divine Sacrifice by 
which we have been redeemed. And 
to have a share in that great Act of 
Love is the highest of all honors. St. 
Paul expressed this when he spoke of 
glorying in the Cross. It is indeed 
a supreme favor which Christ shows 
us when He associates us with Him- 
self in this way. How proud are 
those veterans who, showing their 
scars, can say that they received 
their wounds in fighting under a 
famous General to win some notable 
victory! But what infinitely greater 
cause for glorying have we if we can 
claim to have a part in the fight 
against Evil, summed up on Calvary 
but perpetuated through the ages, by 
which God’s Kingdom comes! To he 
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not only recipients of God’s grace 
but, by means of that grace, actual 
comrades of Christ in the historic 
fight against His enemies saves our 
human dignity. If, viewing from the 
peaks of eternity our course through 
time, we should see ourselves in this 
twentieth century crisis only as spec- 
tators dispensed from the sacrifices 
that others made, how ashamed of 
ourselves we shall be! 

Association with our Lord’s suffer- 
ings is occasion not only for legiti- 
mate pride but also for the deepen- 
ing of love between Him and us. 
Many today, remembering the com- 
radeship engendered in bomb-scarred 
cities or on beaches exposed to a 
deadly assault from the air, will sub- 
scribe to the statement that there is 
no comradeship like that born of a 
common peril. Experience of the 
Cross, whatever form that takes, is 
the surest means to intimate rela- 
tionship with our Lord and with one 
another, 


HOLY ISOLATIONISM 

There have been many cases in 
history of what may be not im- 
properly described as holy isolation- 
ism. For many centuries, by the 
direction of God, given through His 
prophets, the Hebrews remained a 
people apart, a people who regarded 
intercourse with their heathen neigh- 
bors as a grave sin. But this separa- 
tion was not utilized to grow rich 
and to enjoy a luxurious indolence. 
The purpose it served was that of 
preserving the purity of the Revela- 
tion, for by fidelity to that Revela- 
tion Israel was found worthy to be 
the matrix of the world’s Redeemer. 
The Fathers of the Desert likewise 
went apart from their fellows, but 
this was in order that they might do 
penance for their own sins and for 
those of mankind generally. Even 
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the Church today is, in one sense, iso- 
lationist. It maintains firmly the 
distinction between itself as the Uni- 
versal Church and those sects which, 
in the course of the centuries, have 
separated themselves from it. But it 
has done this precisely that its uni- 
versality and its desire to unite all 
peoples in one, world-wide, super- 
natural fellowship may be made vis- 
ible and operative. These instances 
do not contravene the saying: “Bear 
ye one another’s burden.” Indeed, 
they enforce the truth of that saying. 


RADIO TOKYO 

A Catholic radio station is now be- 
ing erected in Tokyo. One of the 
main aims of the new station will be 
to popularize Catholic social thought 
among the Japanese. This should be 
of real interest to all American 
Catholics since the fight against Com- 
munism is of vital importance not 
only for Japan and the Orient but for 
the United States as well. 

For the average Japanese the 
Church is but one of many religious 
sects, similar to those cropping up 
like mushrooms in every nook and 
corner of Japan. It is regarded as 
a self-contained sect into which it is 
extremely difficult to enter because 
of strict and severe moral laws. 

If this view is not changed, if the 
Japanese people are not given an ac- 
curate account of the history and doc- 
trine of the Church, then they will 
scarcely begin to interest themselves 
in its doctrine and social program. A 
Catholic radio station would be a 
powerful means of reaching the 
Japanese masses. 

Every year the population of Japan 
increases by about 800,000. The in- 
crease in the number of Catholics 
during the past few years has not 
gone beyond the average of ten or 
twenty thousand souls. If nothing is 
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done to change this statistical pat- 
tern, the absolute percentage of 
Catholics in proportion to the total . 
population of the country cannot but 
grow smaller. It is therefore neces- 
sary to use every modern technique 
of communication to spread the mes- 
sage of Christianity. 

Japan today is receptive to new 
ideas and new inspirations. It is 
eager for progress. It is the most 
orderly nation in the Far East. If 
radio is employed to bring the mes- 
sage of Christ to millions of its 
people, there is every reason to hope 
that, slowly and gradually, the entire 
nation will be won for Christianity. 

We congratulate the Society of St. 
Paul on this new and forward-look- 
ing enterprise. Those who would 
like to share in this radio apostolate 
in the Far East should communicate 
with the Rev. Paul Marcellino, Bank 
of America, Columbus Branch, 1451 
Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


ATOMIC ENERGY IMPLICATIONS 

Five members of the faculty of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, New 
York, devoted more than a year to 
a study of some of the practical as- 
pects of atomic energy for the pur- 
pose of acquainting undergraduate 
students and the adult reading public 
with some of the principal conclu- 
sions concerning this important mile- 
stone on the road of _ scientific 
discovery. 

The five chapters of their 176-page 
booklet deal with the scientific, so- 
ciological, legal, economic, and eth- 
ical implications of atomic energy. 
The booklet is almost unique in our 
day because it attempts to integrate 
scientific conclusions and the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. 
Authors and editors are to be con- 
gratulated on this sincere effort to 
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contribute something of lasting 
worth to a great many people who 
are earnestly seeking the honorable 
way to their divinely appointed des- 
tiny. 

In the chapter dealing with the 

ethical implications of atomic energy, 
Prof. Joseph G. Scully has this to 
say: 
“Once strategic obliteration bomb- 
ing is accepted as a valid means of 
waging war, then total war is ac- 
cepted. There could be then no moral 
principles and guidance for man in 
war. Without moral guidance and 
principles for that guidance, man 
would be acting as if completely out- 
side the law. He would be, there- 
fore, without responsibility for his 
acts. If total war is defended as one 
which can be fought without regard 
for any limitations that affect per- 
sons, or means of warfare or of 
places, it must be condemned as im- 
moral. 

“The use of the term ‘total way’ 
as a bromide to dull and deaden our 
moral sensibilities to the dreadful 
means to which man would have to 
degrade himself to accomplish his 
continued existence as an individual 
or a state, is to call in doubt the final 
value of a civilization or of a state 
that must needs be preserved at such 
a cost. To win a war at any price 
is too high a price to pay. If there 
are no morals for waging a war, then 
there can be none for waging a 
peace. Ethics is the science of the 
direct ordination of man to his ulti- 
mate end by means of the human act. 
Where is modern man going?” 


Too FEw DOcTORS 

It is generally admitted that the 
Negro death rate is too high and 
that there is badly needed a larger 
number and a wider distribution of 
Negro physicians. In this connection 
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it has been revealed by Dr. W. Mon- 
tague Cobb, Chairman of the Council 
on Medical Education of the National 
Medica] Association, that Negro 
students are barred from twenty- 
five of seventy-nine approved medical 
schools, and from twenty of sixty- 
five pharmaceutical schools. Even — 
eight hundred of twelve hundred and 
fifteen state-accredited nursing 
schools will not admit Negro stu- 
dents, although these institutions are 
tax-supported or tax exempt. 

Such discrimination results in the 
exclusion and segregation of patients 
in hospitals, the refusal of Negro 
membership in county medical 
societies, the rejection of Negro 
physicians on hospital staffs, and the 
failure to admit qualified Negro stu- 
dents to professional schools. 

Those who have studied the prob- 
lem with some care are agreed that 
some progress is being made in 
abolishing or lessening racial dis- 
crimination in the medical field. 
County medical societies, for exam- 
ple, are gradually eliminating clauses 
in their constitutions which restrict 
membership to persons of the white 
race. Catholic medical and nursing 
schools are welcoming qualified Ne- 
gro applicants. 

Rome was not built in a day. We 
cannot reasonably expect a social 
revolution over-night. Greater prog- 
ress will depend upon the sense of 
personal responsibility assumed by 
the people of thousands of American 
communities throughout the land. If 
they become interested in building 
up American strength in this critical 
period and in giving the Communists 
one less reason for blatant criticism 
of democratic institutions, then our 
social pattern will improve and will 
approach more closely the Christian 
and American ideal of brotherhood. 


“THE RED ROSE OF THIS PASSION-TIDE” 
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“THE RED ROSE OF THIS PASSION-TIDE” 


SISTER JOHN JOSEPH, C.S.J. 


O Lady Mary, thy bright crown 
Is no mere crown of majesty; 
For with the reflex of His own 
Resplendent thorns, Christ circled thee. 
The red rose of this Passion-tide 
Doth take a deeper hue from thee, 
In the five wounds of Jesus dyed, 
And in thy bleeding thoughts, Mary. 
—Francis Thompson: The Passion of Mary 


In the sacred Passion-tide, as we 
contemplate each of the separate 
agonies of the Son of God, we realize 
that where the Son is, there also is 
His holy mother, Mary. True, we do 
not see Mary physically present at 
every step of the Passion, but we do 
know that she was there in spirit 
and, moreover, we are assured by 
theologians that she had a foreknow]l- 
edge of every indignity and suffering 
of body, of mind, and of soul that 
was to affect her Son. 


“It was not His will that His 
mother should follow Him in the Gar- 
den of the Agony,” writes Father 
Matheo Crowley Boevey, SS., CC. 
He continues: ‘He was to be aban- 
doned by all, and she was to be with 
Him only in spirit during these hours 
of anguish. No words can express 
the sorrow that overwhelmed our 
Lady’s heart that night. Her grief 
was as deep as the sea, yet her will 
was utterly and entirely one with 
that of her Divine Son. Her Fiat 
was irrevocable.” 

Without doubt our Lady knew ex- 
actly what her Beloved Son was suf- 
fering at every instant, for as Father 


Matheo says elsewhere: “Often and 
often they must have talked over our 
Lord’s coming Passion in the far-off 
days of Nazareth and later during 
the public life of Jesus.” 

What more appropriate devotion, 
then, might Mary’s loyal children 
practice during this blessed season, 
than the daily recitation of the Ro- 
sary? Surely from each mystery the 
blood-covered, blessed eyes of Christ 
will be looking out gratefully at 
them, and the tear-filled eyes of Mary 
will echo that gratitude. 

In the five sorrowful mysteries we 
never lose sight of either Son or 
Mother. As Frank J. Sheed so beauti- 
fully expresses it in his treatise 
“The Com-passion of Our Lady”: “He 
had His Passion, but she had her 
passion too. And while His accom- 
plished everything, hers was not for 
nothing. It was part of the design 
of the Redemption that while the 
Divine Person suffered that redeemed 
us, a human person should suffer a 
passion parallel with His.” 

Let us with these thoughts in mind, 
consider the meditation which might 
form the background of each sorrow- 
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ful mystery. As we recite the 
Paters, Aves and Glorias, it,is essen- 
tial in order to gain the indulgences 
that we visualize the drama that is 
being enacted. 

With the penetrating eye and the 
sympathetic heart of a poet we shall 
go to the Garden and see there Jesus 
Christ, not mere man, but the Son of 
God writhing in agony in order that 
we may be spared the penalty of 
continued sins. Confirming what has 
been said of our Lady’s foreknowl- 
edge, the Reverend John W. Lynch 
in his new volume of poetry entitled, 
This Little While, pictures Christ 
kneeling in Gethsemane and thinking 
of Mary, His Mother: 


“He could remember her who saw 

these trees 

As far away as childhood, felt 
this dark 

Above Him even on a day most 
fair 

In Nazareth, for she had not been 
left 

To distance by a choosing of her 
own, 

But by an old consent: and would 
have prayed 

And tossed all years of Nazareth 
aside 

For one brief moment in this 
night with Him. 

To speak, be substitute and victim 


set 

Forever in His place! If such 
could be, 

If such indulgence out of Heaven 
gave 

Her happy roads to seek Gethsem- 
ani!” 


Then the poet pictures for us in 
detail the individual mental agonies 
as Jesus anticipates the suffering to 
come. As we recite the first sorrow- 
ful mystery let us see Christ as: 
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“He shudders and the nails 

Are in His mind, the thirst is 
clutched about 

His throat, His A is the 
laboring 

Of pain not yet re the lash 
is striped 

Across His shoulders, still un- 
mangled, gall 

On sponges touches to His lips, 
the cries, 

The heat, the spittle’s fall fore- 
known: the thorns 

Are locked in fire, and banded to 
His head, 

Twist tight to agony that will not 
yield. 

He writhes and lifts again to gasp 
the air 

In great repeating sobs, and finds 
His hands 

Are not before Him in poise of 
prayer, 

Nor does He kneel: 
wet, and pressed 
Against the ground, His arms are 

wide in grip 
And forming of a cross!”’ 

Consummate agony! Yet in the 
lines which follow, the poet assures 
us that each pain already recorded 
was a joy; the thorns were garlands 
of flowers easy to wear; the betray- 
er’s kiss, the scourger’s lash were 
like caresses when compared with the 
agony which Christ endured as He 
accepted as His very own the corrup- 
tion, the filth, the degradation of 
every sin that would be committed 
by every human being until the end 
of time. 

Cardinal Newman, a true poet even 
in his sermons, which might fre- 
quently be arranged as poetry in the 
form of free verse, visualizes for us 
in an unforgettable picture the hor- 
rors experienced by the soul of 
Christ as He realized that He was 


His face is 
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clothed in evil as with a tight-fitting 
garment which He could not cast off; 
it is as if Satan and Christ were 
woven into one person and the inno- 
cent Victim, the Godhead notwith- 
standing, was incapable of extri- 
cating Himself. He had said His 
Fiat! This is His moment of actual 
realization. Imagine as you read 
Cardinal Newman’s words that you 
see Christ suffering as if He were 
actually in the close embrace of Satan 
who had wrapped himself around the 
Divine One, like a burning, stench- 
filled, tight-fitting robe: 


“In that most awful hour 

Knelt the Saviour of the world, 

Putting off the defences of His 
divinity 

Dismissing His reluctant Angels 

Who in myriads were ready at 


His call 

And opening His arms, baring His 
breast 

Sinless as He was, to the assault 
of His foe,— 

Of a foe whose breath was a pes- 
tilence 

And whose embrace was an 
agony. 

There He knelt, motionless and 
still, 


While the vile and horrible fiend 

Clad His spirit in a robe 

Steeped in all that is hateful and 
heinous 

In human crime 

Which clung close around His 
heart, 

And filled His conscience 

And found its way into every 
sense 

And pore of His mind 

And spread over Him a moral 
leprosy, 

Till He almost felt Himself to be 

That which He never could be, 
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And that which His foe would 
fain have made Him. 

Oh, the horror, when He looked 

And did not know Himself, 

And felt as a foul and loathsome 
sinner 

From His vivid perception 

Of that mass of corruption 

Which poured over His head 

And ran down even to the skirts 
of His garments! 

Oh, the distraction 

When He found His eyes, and 
feet, and lips, and heart 

As if the members of the Evil 
One, and not of God!” 


If after beholding such a spectacle, 
we had breath to do so, would we not 
rush toward the kneeling Figure and 
with Newman sympathize with Him 
because of the punishment which He 
is taking for each individual sin of 
ours and for the sins of every man 
who has ever lived? Christ’s agonies 
as seen with the eyes of the poet- 
theologian are as multitudinous as 
the plagues of hail, flies, and frogs 
sent against Pharaoh. Our imagina- 
tion thus aroused, we even visualize 
the tender body of Jesus covered, as 
it were, with revolting leeches which 
are sucking the very life-blood of the 
Saviour. Again we picture the pros- 
trate Son of God with face pressed 
to the ground as an iron mountain 
of sin crushes Him and forces His 
Precious Blood through His pores. 
Who seeing all these torments would 
notsympathize proportionately? 
Mostly we sympathize with Christ 
because in His hour of greatest need, 
His loving Mother cannot come to 
Him with comfort. 


“Sickening imagination ... 
Evil knowledge... 


Adversaries such as these gather 
around Thee, 
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Blessed Lord 

In millions now; 

They come in troops more nu- 
merous than the locust 

Or the palmer-worm, 

Or the plagues of hail, and flies, 
and frogs, 

Which were sent against Pharaoh. 

Of the living and of the dead 

And of the as yet unborn 

Of the lost and of the saved 

Of Thy people and of strangers, 

Of sinners and of saints, 

All sins are there. 

Thy dearest are there 

Thy saints and thy chosen are 
upon Thee; 

Thy three apostles, Peter and 
James, and John, 

But not as comforters, but as 
accusers 

All are there—but one, 

One only is not there, one only 

For she who had no part in sin 

She only could console Thee, 

And therefore she is not nigh. 

She will be near Thee on the 
Cross; 

She is separated from Thee in the 
Garden. 

Her virgin ear may not take in 

Nor may her immaculate heart 
conceive 

What now is in vision before 
Thee. 

None was equal to the weight but 
God.” 


The first sorrowful mystery is com- 
plete. We see Jesus Christ rise. As 
Father Lynch pictures Him: 


“He raised 
His head like One returning from 
afar, 
And leaned against a reassuring 
rock.” 


Animate nature in the form of 
Peter, James, and John had failed 
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Christ, but inanimate nature, the 
rock, offered Him support! 

That is only the beginning of the 
Passion! How Jesus Christ could go 
forward to meet His enemies who 
were approaching is a miracle hidden 
in the folds of His divinity. 

Even as our fingers move to the 
second sorrowful mystery of the Ro- 
sary, we hear the shouts and raucous 
calls of the rough voices of the 
soldiers. Judas approaches and kisses 
Him. The rabble ties Him with rope 
and pulls Him along to the courts of 
Annas and Caiphas, and then on to 
Pilate. 

Before watching the suffering of 
our Divine Saviour as we prepare to 
recite the initial Pater of this second 
mystery, let us listen to the illogical 
closing words of Pilate’s speech so 
that we may feel the more keenly for 
the innocent Victim: 


“T find no cause of death in Him 
I will chastise Him 
Therefore 
And let Him go.” 


In other words, “Because He is in- 
nocent, I shall have Him scourged!” 

With the poet once more let us see 
Jesus Christ at the pillar of the 
scourging while we recite the ten 
Aves to our Sorrowing Mother. See 
His blood-stained face pressed 
against the cold, unyielding stone. 
Note that His poor weary arms are 
pulled up above His head. His beauti- 
ful body is naked. Hear the strokes 
of the lash scream out as like wild 
animals they attack their innocent 
prey. Watch your Saviour who be- 
cause of His great love for you, 
twists and writhes in agony! Pain 
becomes a latticework, a cage to en- 
close and enmesh His quivering body 
which sponge-like, soaks up the seem- 
ingly endless rain of lashes. 
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“The pillar is a sudden blindness 

thrust 

Against His face, and makes a 
span of stone 

Horizons for His eyes. His brow, 
His cheeks 

Are bruised against the stone, His 
hands are latched 

Above Him; He is stripped and 
stretched, His flesh 

Is naked to their stroke, and then 


the scream 

And cutting of the first of whips 
destroys 

A world and all horizons as He 
writhes 

And quivers to another world that 
crosses, 

Curls, and forks along His back 
in burn 

And bite of spiral in the coils of 
pain 

Enmeshed around Him like a lat- 
ticing 

And cage. They turned Him, 


twisted Him, they curved 

Him to a fresh submission, and 
He soaked 

New rains of lashes, falling, fall- 
ing, falling, 

Till He found they had unlinked 
His arms 

And whips were stilled.” 


Beneath Him had formed a pool of 
Blood which was to swell and swell 
until on Calvary it would become an 
ocean symbolic of both His mercy 
and His love! 

In this pool of Blood, lay the Son 
of God so weak and spent that He 
attempted to seek support by leaning 
against the whipping pillar. Grate- 
ful He was that the fire of constant 
lashing was at last extinguished. For 
this temporary respite He sighed 
gratefully. Let us see Him lying 
there and realize that Mary, too, is 
looking on at her Son because of the 
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power of vision vouchsafed her years 
before. Had not her Fiat been the 
key that opened up to her in a pre- 
view this chamber of horrors? 

Jesus Christ, unaided by the heart- 
less soldiers, was now attempting to 
arise. 


“His hand had touched His face, 

and cleared His eyes 

To visions of the soldiers’ boots 
that moved 

To Him. He gasped and made 
attempt to rise, 

Obedient, but faltered, failed and 
felt 

His body gripped and dragged 
astride a stool 

While in His heart He heard the 
laughter fall 

In soft renewal of the lash.” 


The opening of the curtains upon 
the third act of the Marian drama of 
the Sorrowful mysteries discloses 
the pathetic figure of Jesus Christ 
seated disconsolately upon a. stool 
(some writers say upon a tub!) to 
which the soldiers have just roughly 
dragged Him from the crimson pool 
of his own Blood. As the soldiers 
gazed at Jesus seated upon that stool, 
they recalled that this was the Man 
who had told Pilate that he was a 
King. Spontaneously, therefore, they 
decided that the stool must become 
His throne and that He must be 
treated in a manner befitting royalty. 
Whereupon, they tore from His bleed- 
ing shoulders the white garment, 
Herod’s donation, and replaced it 
with a purple cloak, probably cast 
off by one of the officers of the guard. 
This royal purple robe must be sup- 
plemented by all the accessories; 
therefore, a soldier selected some 
twigs from a heap of brambles, beat 
them into a crown (they were too 
thorny to be shaped by the naked 
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hands!) and, as Archbishop Goodier 
expresses it, he clapped the sharp 
thorn crown upon the head of the 
Victim, hammering it until it fitted 
snuggly like a helmet. A King, how- 
ever, must also have his symbols of 
royal power; so they pushed between 
the bound hands of Jesus, a reed to 
serve as scepter. 

None better than Roman soldiers 
who had served terms among oriental 
monarchs would be acquainted with 
the court etiquette which demanded 
that loyal subjects duly honor their 
king by marching solemnly toward 
him in formal procession, dropping 
to their knees before him and paying 
obsequious homage while they 
chanted the familiar “Ave, Rex!” Let 
us not forget that the full force of 
that word, Rex, burst like a dia- 
bolically conceived bomb upon the 
head of the Divine Sufferer, Who 
because of His omniscience realized 
better than others that no greater 
insult could be hurled by a Roman 
than for him to call any man by the 
detested name of king. Had they 
not centuries before assured them- 
selves that the despised title would 
never again be used in their realm 
because of their detestation of the 
name? The word “emperor,” which 
for them bore no unpleasant conno- 
tation, was adopted. 

Due honor, therefore, must the 
soldiers pay their newly crowned 
king. The procession having formed, 
in mock ceremony they approached 
Jesus Christ, the King of Heaven, 
meanwhile laughing diabolically. As 
each “subject”? rose from his knees, 
he devised a new means of heaping 
insult and derision upon the wilted 
figure of Royalty before him. One 
slapped His face; another pulled the 
scepter from His smarting hand; still 
another (we could not believe it ex- 
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cept for the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture!) spat upon His beautiful, sad- 
dened countenance. 

In our own day, we have received 
from the lips of Jesus Christ Himself 
a first-hand description of the events 
narrated above. In the English trans- 
lation of The Way of Divine Love, a 
volume which contains in facsimile a 
letter with which Cardinal Pacelli, 
now gloriously reigning as Pius XII, 
blessed its first edition, we read of 
the extraordinary graces bestowed 
upon a lay-Sister of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus during the 
four brief years of her religious life, 
from 1919-1923. This religious, 
Sister Josefa Menendez, who was 
singled out to be His victim-sufferer 
for the souls of others, was in an 
astounding manner the recipient of 
the exceptional favor of frequent, 
sometimes daily, ‘‘visits’” from Jesus 
Christ and His holy Mother. To her, 
Christ dictated His message of love 
which was to be made known to 
sinners. 

Regarding His suffering which we 
are to recall during the recitation of 
this third sorrowful mystery, Jesus 
Christ revealed to Sister Josefa: 

“When at last, exhausted by their 
exertions, these hard and cruel men 
desisted, they wove a crown of thorns 
and drove it deep into My head, and 
as they filed before Me, they mock- 
ingly cried out: ‘We salute Thee, O 
King!’ Some insulted Me, others 
savagely struck Me on the head, and 
each and all added new agonies to 
those which already racked My body. 

“Q you whom I love, contemplate 
Me condemned to death, given over 
to the insults and profanations of the 
mob, scourged at the pillar, and as 
though all this were not sufficient to 
reduce Me to the most humiliating 
condition, now crowned with thorns, 
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clothed in a purple rag, and derisively 
hailed as mock king . . . and treated 
aszantool.ta’ 

Now compare with the words of 
Christ the moving description of 
these same sufferings as the poet’s 
eye sees them and as the poet’s heart 
grieves over them at the sight of the 
innocent Victim: 


“A palm 

Had struck His face. They 
propped Him, made Him sit 

In attitudes, assume a stiffer pose, 

Be king for them, hold semblance 
of a court. 

A cloak was draped about Him, 
and a reed 

Stood scepter in His hand. He 
watched them kneel 

Subservient. He saw them come 
to Him 

In smirk and mincing curtsy, felt 
their touch 

Upon His brow, their measuring, 
and when 

The pain, like rings and pointed 
streaks of blind, 

Exploded light had dulled to let 
Him see, 

When tears were ended, and His 
blood had gone 

Past first bestowal to the thorns, 
His head 

Uplifted in a sign of majesty 

That willed this newer Love, and 
wore its crown! 


The stairs before Him were a 
multitude 

Of cliffs to be achieved, and one 
by one, 

Exacted slow imprint of feet, 
until 

He gained to levels of a judgment 
place 

And found that Pilate in a long 
debate 

Was sure the balance of a destiny 
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Remained in spoken words. He 
heard a cry 

From Pilate, felt a bleeding in 
His wounds, 

Met faces seeking Him, and then 
in crown, 

In robe, with scepter in His hand, 
with scar 

And signature of lash across His 
flesh, 

He knew He was exhibited and set 

Upon a ledge for pitying.” 


And Father Lynch concludes this 
beautiful poem on the EHcece Homo 
with these moving words: 


“His feet descend the stairs, and 


one by one 

He stains them in impress of feet 
that now 

Will not return. A pathway has 
begun. 


He moves, He treads upon His 
road of blood...” 


The words of Scripture describing 
the beginning of the Way of the 
Cross are most concise though less 
poetic: 


“And bearing His own cross 
He went to that place 
Which is called Calvary .. .” 


The fourth sorrowful mystery of 
the Rosary is, in reality, a lesser Way 
of the Cross. One may, therefore, 
make a simple yet effective medita- 
tion by visualizing during the recita- 
tion of each successive Hail Mary the 
scene which took place at each Sta- 
tion beginning with the First Station 
and concluding with the Tenth. For 
instance, while saying the first Hail 
Mary, see Christ as He stands 
humiliated at the judgment-seat of 
Pilate. Then, moving to the second 
Hail Mary, visualize the Divine Vic- 
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tim struggling under the weight of 
His newly-imposed Cross. At the 
third Hail Mary watch His valiant 
struggle to rise from the cutting 
stones upon which He has fallen. The 
Fourth Station is for lovers of Mary 
a climactic one! During the fourth 
Hail Mary, therefore, look at the mo- 
ment her Divine Son is passing by 
and casts upon her a look of word- 
less grief. The space of the fifth 
Hail Mary is scarcely sufficient to 
permit one to watch the complete 
struggle of Simon of Cyrene against 
assisting Christ in His overwhelming 
task of carrying the leaden Cross; 
yet do not fail to observe that as soon 
as Simon ceased to concentrate on the 
size and weight of the Cross and let 
his eyes rest on Jesus, his problem 
was solved! His reward—a more 
than adequate one—the grateful 
smile of Mary’s Son! The medita- 
tion is completed when during the 
final Hail Mary, the Divine Victim 
stands before His executioners robed 
only in the crimson folds of His own 
Blood. 

With deep poetic insight some 
writers have provided us with “close- 
ups” of the Principal Character of 
this divine drama as He appears 
during this “Fourth Act” of the 
Rosary. In his poem, “The Stations 
of the Cross,” Padraic Colum, the 
Irish poet, pictures for us with con- 
sumate delicacy Christ’s sufferings in 
every Station. With him let us look 
at the Cross-weary, foot-sore Son of 
God as He suffers at the Fourth and 
Ninth Stations: 


“Jesus His Mother meets 
She looks on Him and sees 
The Saviour in Her Son: 
The Angel’s word comes back: 
Within her heart she says, 
’Unto me let this be done!’ 
Still is she full of grace... 
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The skull-shaped hill is near: 
The earth and heaven are bare 
Of light, and sight, and sound; 
He falls upon the ground, 
Knowing that journey’s end 
Without one to befriend.” 


In the fifth sorrowful mystery we 
have come “to the top of the cruel 
hill,’ where He is being crucified. 
What do we see as we let the beads 
of our rosary slip between our 
fingers? Since human words are 
inadequate, let Jesus Christ Himself 
describe the horror of the scene as He 
dramatized for Sister Josefa the de- 
tails of His Passion: 

“Having nailed My hands, they pull 
pitilessly at My feet; My wounds 
burst open afresh... the nerves are 
severed ... the bones dislocated... 
the torture is unspeakable . . . They 
pierce My feet and My blood is 
poured forth upon the ground! 

“Stay a while and contemplate 
these pierced hands and feet ... this 
body covered with wounds... This 
head pierced through and through 
by cruel thorns, fouled with dirt, 
bathed in sweat and blood. 

“Wonder and marvel at My silence, 
patience, and resignation under such 
brutal treatment. Ask yourself who 
suffers? Who is the victim of such 
barbarity? It is Jesus Christ, the 
very Son of God, Maker of Heaven 
and earth and of all things . . . who 
causes the plants to grow and every 
living thing to prosper . . . Who 
created man, and whose power sus- 
tains all things . .. Behold Him un- 
able to move, an object of scorn, 
despoiled of all. 

“Be attentive, O ye Angels of 
Heaven, and all ye who love Me! The 
soldiers are about to turn the Cross 
in order to rivet the nails so as to 
prevent the weight of My body from 
drawing them out. My sacred body 
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gives the kiss of peace to guilty 
earth ... Then Calvary witnesses a 
wonder indeed ... At My Mother’s 
prayer, for though she stands im- 
potent to help Me she is imploring 
mercy of My heavenly Father . 

at her prayer legions of angels crowd 
around to support My body and pre- 
vent it from being grazed by the 
ground and crushed by the weight of 
the Cross. 

“Then while the soldiers inhumanly 
make the air ring with their blows... 
the earth trembles .. . there is silence 
in Heaven, angelic spirits are pros- 
trate in adoration . .. God is nailed 
to the Cross!” 


Sister Josefa later tried to describe 
the actual scene she beheld. See 
Christ in agony as she speaks: 

“He was nailed to the Cross. The 
Crown of Thorns encircled His brow 
and great spiky thorns furrowed 
deep into the flesh. One longer than 
the rest had pierced its way through 
His forehead and emerged near the 
left eye which was much swollen. 
His face covered with blood and filth 
leaned forward a little to the left. 
Though His eyes were very swollen 
and bloodshot, they were open and 
gazed earthwards. All over His 
wounded body were to be seen the 
weals and welts caused by the 
scourges which in some parts had 
torn away fragments of flesh and 
skin. Blood flowed from His head 
and from His other wounds. His lips 
were purple and His mouth slightly 
twisted, but when I saw Him for the 
last time at about half-past two, it 
had assumed its normal shape. The 
sight was so pitiful that it wrung my 
heart with compassion . . . what 
caused me most sorrow was that He 
could not use a hand to touch His 


face. i 
“T also noticed as I gazed at Him 
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on the Cross how they had torn away 
His beard. It had given such majesty 
to His face ... and His once beauti- 
ful hair which used to add such grace 
to His person was all matted, tangled, 
and clotted with blood, and falling 
across His face.” 


Only a poet could adequately pic- 
ture for us our Mother Mary stand- 
ing at the foot of the cross in the 
face of such an ordeal. Father Lynch 
does so in his beautiful tribute to 
Mary in A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence : 


“His knees were twisted, 
Drawn athwart the body, quiver- 
ing 
Along the black beam laid upon 
the earth. 
He was not still. 
held Him there, 
Until the long first spasms died, 
and they 
Could tighten cords again and 
stretch His arm 
Down to the hand that was not 
nailed, and pry 
The fingers open. She could see. 
And then 
The sound again! 
ing iron, 
Iron beating, and the twist and. 
squirm 
And shaken answering in all His 
form 
That lay beneath them. He was 
nailed in hands. 
Forever now. Past restoration. 
Nailed, 
And nailed, and nailed. His hands 
that could not fall, 
Nor open. She could see them. 
Shut in iron, 
Useless, shattered in two pegs for 
hanging Him. 
“And somewhere, in her, through 
her, giant wheels 


They held Him, 


The iron, beat- 
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Were grinding, and enormous in 
the brazen 

Rims of light, they turned and 
were a larger 

Round beginning. Worlds had 
pivoted 

As if the earth were straining, 
and the sun 

Had wheeled against the sky and 
she was now 

Absorbed, and stood amid the 
chaosed swing 

Of spheres and spaces... 


” 


Surely as Mary inaudibly prayed 
for strength, the legions of angels 
whom her prayer had summoned for 
her Son upheld her, too, for silent 
she remained until He breathed His 
last: 


“And all the world was gone and 
she was left 

Among the shadows ofan emptied 
earth, 

And in a _ nothingness. 
were no sounds, 

Nor sights, nor movements. There 
was nothing now. 

No ground, nor quaking in the 
ground, no dark, 

Nor cries, nor sobbing close - to 
her. There were 

No gathered groups that turned 
away with fear 

Upon them and with hands that 
beat their breasts. 

There was no wind, nor heat, nor 
tired ache, 

And only there was nothingness, 
and He 

Who was a grey face staring out 
of sightless 

Eyes. The substance and the 
forms of solid 

Things had gone, the meaning of 


Note, 


There 
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her breath; 

There was no time, nor place, but 
only He 

Who did not move but hung so 
still, so limp, 

So heavied on the nails. 
Him. Dead.” 


The drama has ended. The tragedy 
which makes Shakespeare’s greatest 
plays grow pale by comparison has 
come to its close. The Principal 
Character lies dead in the arms of 
His Mother, Mary! 

Our Rosary is complete. What 
essentially is the Rosary? In her 
litany, Holy Mother Church calls 
Mary Rosa Mystica —the Mystical 
Rose. Like every other rose, the 
Mystical Rose has a heart in which 
is buried all its beauty; the divine 
Heart of the Mystical Rose is Jesus. 

Mary, the Mystical Rose, is formed 
of fifteen petals. Five are dazzling 
white, pure as the lily of the valley. 
Five others are blood-tinted, like the 
vermilion red rose. The last five are 
golden, like the sun-ripened ears of 
harvest. 

This, then, is the Rosary; in 
reality, simply the opening of the 
Mystical Rose whose Heart is Jesus! 

Looking back over the scenes we 
have just witnessed in the tremendous 
drama of the Passion, let us say in 
our own words to our dear Sorrowing 
Mother : 


“Mystical Rose with petals red 
As tropic sunset’s glow, 
Red as the Blood Christ shed for 
us 
On Calvary long ago, 
That our love may fervent, burn- 
ing be 
Mystical Rose, we pray to thee!” 


She saw 


Permission has been given by the Macmillan Company for the use of material 
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STORM ON POPLAR HILLS 


JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


T was cold on the Howard home- 

stead. The sun had gone down, a 

few broken slivers of sunlight 
slanted across the blue snowdrifts, 
and the darkness closed in. A white 
moon was waiting. It thickened the 
frost. The wind was sifting out of 
a graying east. Jesse Howard, coming 
from the barn to the house, lifted 
his face to the wind and tasted it. 
A little of the restlessness eased out 
of his mind. 

“She’ll blow up a storm inside two 
days,” he said to his father. ‘Those 
deer know it, too. Tomorrow they’! 
start working down from the Poplar 
Hills into the valley and the bush. I 
ought to get that old buck then.” 

“He’s a smart one,” the old man 
said. “Saw him last summer, just 
before you got back from the North, 
and his rump’s getting black. I knew 
him by his one horn.”’ 

“Funny that other one never 
grew,” Jesse said. His eyes lit up, 
and Dad Howard noted it with hope. 
In a way, Jesse was a strange boy. 
He had been too young to get into 
the war, and the loss of Pete, his 
soldier brother, whom he worshipped, 
had left a deep impression on his 
mind. He seemed to grow more and 
more tired of the farm. He would 
stare at the billboards in Edmonton: 
“Enlist In Canada’s _ Peacetime 
Army...” And then one day he 
just asked them if he could join up. 

“What’s so strange about wanting 
to be a peacetime soldier?” he had 
said to Mom Howard, because she 
cried a little bit, remembering Pete. 


“Lots of guys want to be mounties, 
or even ordinary cops. This way it’s 
easier—good pay, a good plan to 
grow old on.” 

Now he was back on the farm— 
and still unhappy. He had been in- 
jured the winter before, helping hunt 
for a missing army transport with 
forty-two aboard. It had crashed up 
in the wilds of the Yukon; and when 
a three-day blizzard shrouded the 
bleak Stone-Age land, Jesse had been 
lucky to lead half a dozen of his com- 
rades to safety. His feet were badly 
frozen, and he was laid up with a 
siege of pneumonia. As a result he 
was discharged from the army. Pop 
Howard suspected that it was more 
than just the ordeal he had been 
through that kept Jesse from taking 
much of an interest in the farm any 
more. It was something about the 
memory of Pete that ate into his 
heart. 

They went into the house. The 
frost was climbing, whiter, on the 
windowpanes. Mom Howard and 
Jesse’s kid sister Kate were getting 
supper. Janie Lee, the dark-haired 
young schoolteacher who had boarded 
with the Howards since a year before 
Jesse went to the army, was curled 
up on the chesterfield, reading a book. 
She had. cut her hair short and 
brushed it into little dark piles some 
way, but Jesse didn’t seem to notice. 
In those other days Jesse and Janie 
had gone to more than one local 
dance. The schoolteacher had writ- 
ten to him while he was away; and 
bright-eyed Kate had seen Janie, 
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more than once, standing before her 
brother’s photograph, lost in a world 
of dreams. 

Katie liked Janie, and so she said 
casually: “Gee, Janie, I’m simply 
crazy about the way you do your 
hair!’ 

Jesse looked up from his seat by 
the stove, surveyed the feminine mys- 
tery without much interest, and went 
back to reading the paper for news 
of his unit. 

Kate, pounding the potatoes, wasn’t 
daunted. “Are you going to the 
dance, Janie?” 

“TI think so, Kate.” 
gratefully. 

Kate winked at her and threw the 
same question at the back of the 


Janie smiled 


-newspaper. “Are you, Jesse?” 
He put the paper aside. ‘‘When is 
itt 


“Saturday night.” 

“Saturday night,” said Jesse, “T’ll 
be skinning old One Horn. It’s going 
to snow, and I’ll get him when the 
herd comes down from the Poplar 
Hills.” He went to the window, lost 
in another world. 

“You’ve hunted him a long time, 
haven’t you?” Janie said gently. “I 
remember you used to rave about get- 
ting him when I first came.” 

“T was just a kid then,” Jesse said, 
without enthusiasm. He moved rest- 
lessly to another window. 

“Supper,” Mom Howard said, sigh- 
ing. 

Jesse sat down and reached for the 
potatoes, then flushed a little when 
Mom said grace. Around him the 
conversation babbled, but his 
thoughts rambled back to exercises 
Musk-ox and Sweetbriar, to pals who 
passed in the night; to girls at Wain- 
wright and Edmonton, and jet rides 
at four hundred miles per hour, to 
laughter . . . Sometimes, because it 
had been lonely on the farm, it 
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seemed he missed the comradeship 
worst of all. 

“Son, you should eat something,” 
Mom Howard worried—and brought 
him out of his reverie. 

He grinned at them apologetically. 
He hated himself sometimes for being 
the way he was, without interest in 
things of farm life. He knew it hurt 
them all, upset them somehow—but 
what could he do about it? 

After supper, he got down the old 
30-30 and polished it with care. For 
a little while his thoughts were of 
other Novembers when he had hunted 
old One Horn; the thrill and wonder 
and hope of it—almost like the 
strange, self-conscious feeling he’d 
had walking through the town to 
leave for Edmonton and camp, and 
everybody thinking it funny that a 
farm boy should want to be a soldier 
in peacetime. Their farewell was not 
like the one with which they had sent 
Pete off, so long ago. He came out 
of that with the silence about him. 
They were watching him. Jesse 
flushed and went off for gun oil. 


When he jumped out of bed on 
Saturday morning, he was shouting, 
“Yes, sir! Here, sir!” ‘Then he 
blinked his eyes. His father had 
come up the stairway and called to 
him. 

“It’s snowing,” Dad Howard said. 
“TY thought you’d want to get out 
early.” 

For the first time since his return, 
a thrill of excitement leaped through 
Jesse’s body. He hurried into his 
clothes and went downstairs. Janie 
was at the breakfast table, still in a 
housecoat of soft young colors. 

“Do you think you’ll get him?” She 
smiled at him. 

“T know it!” Jesse laughed—an- 
other rare occurrence since his home- 
coming—and he liked the feel of it. 
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“T’ll get him today, I know it, Janie!” 

“I'd like to go with you,” Janie 
said. “I went to the Poplar Hills 
last autumn, when they were really 
crisp and rugged, and I thought of 
you and wondered what you were 
doing.” 

“You know, that’s funny,” Jesse 
said. ‘In camp, I used to sit and re- 
member you and Kate, and think of 
Mom’s cooking, and of Dad, plowing 
the summer fallow.” He looked at 
Janie out of one eye. “Do you know 
why I had to leave the farm?” he 
asked. ‘Seemed I wanted to get 
away—see a little bit of Canada...” 
He broke off lamely; he couldn’t ex- 
plain. 

“You and I grew up in an uneasy 
world where it’s sort of hard to stay 
in one place,” Janie told him, and he 
was grateful for her understanding. 

She got his hunting jacket and his 
red cap that would pull down over 
his ears if it turned colder. She held 
his gun while he laced up his boots; 
she sighed suddenly. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Jesse,” she said, “I hate to think 
of him dying.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake,” Jesse said. 
“Nowadays they kill men.” 

“T know, but I saw him last sum- 
mer, when I was with your dad. He 
was down at the river drinking. He 
wasn’t a bit scared then.” 

“Oh, he knew there was no hunt- 
ing season,” Jesse said. ‘That old 
fellow knows what you’re thinking. 
But this time, I’m going to fool him.” 

“He had the softest purple eyes I 
ever saw.” Janie still hated to think 
of old One Horn dying. “Aw, Jesse! 
You won’t feel right when November 
comes again and he isn’t there.” 

“T’ll come in and salute his one old 
horn, mounted right up there.” Jesse 
pointed cheerfully to the living room 
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entrance. “Fellows have been hunt- 
ing that old monarch for years, and 
I remember the old-timers laughing 
at me when I first went after him. 
After today,” said Jesse, taking the 
gun, “they can come to admire some 
skill.” 

It had snowed a great deal for the 
middle of November, and Jesse 
swung into the drifts in a great, easy 
stride. He might be out for hours, 
and he didn’t want to play out. The 
east wind wasn’t too cold—never is 
when it snows in the bush country— 
and it sprayed the new flakes around 
him and into the world of gray void. 
Over in the pasture bush, black and 
grotesquely naked, he saw “snow- 
shoe” rabbits pushing out of his way 
into the willows, their rumps almost 
rising over their heads when they 
hopped. 

He laughed at once, easing up in- 
side again. If he could just forget 
a few dreams he had had of making 
Dad and Mom proud of him, as they 
had been of his brother, Pete. They 
always thought of Pete with pride 
mixed with heartache. His face went 
irritable again. “Forget that!” he 
told himself. ‘‘You’re back on the 
farm. Live in this world.” 

He tramped down into the flats be- 
low the barren range of the Poplar 
Hills. As he crossed the wind-swept 
ice of the river, the frozen bleakness 
of the hills loomed up, far ahead, in 
the south. The old black buck was 
somewhere up there, where he could 
watch and mock those who came to 
hunt him. But he would certainly 
be working down into the valley be- 
fore nightfall, to avoid the deadly 
cold that would settle after the storm. 

Jesse tramped to a rapid below a 
high, towering cutbank where the 
water stayed open for a long time. 
A pair of late mallards rose from it 
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and climbed into the lighter patch 
of storm clouds. Grouse picked 
around on the old frozen sand bars, 
unafraid. There was no sound in all 
that valley wilderness, save for the 
stinging sing of the snow. There 
were no tracks at the rapid either; 
and always, when they were in the 
valley, the deer used that. 

Jesse began climbing. About noon 
he picked up old One Horn’s trail. 
No mistaking that; the muley had a 
track almost as big as that of a 
moose. There were three smaller 
tracks with it—part of the herd the 
old whitetail led. 

Jessie smiled and started out 
afresh. If he didn’t run into the 
old buck in the cover of the snow- 
storm, he’d get him sometime in the 
afternoon heading down to the val- 
ley. It was growing colder. That 
meant the storm wouldn’t last too 
long. 

Regretfully, the hunter covered his 
ears; it dulled hearing. Then he went 
on. He thought of those boyhood 
hunts again. One Horn had made a 
fool of him a dozen times, circling 
and doubling back on the very trail 
Jesse made himself, standing on hills, 
motionless as a stump, and watching 
the boy hunt all over the valley for 
him. The last year—Jesse was about 
eighteen then—he had almost got the 
buck once. He had followed the old 
monarch doggedly, anticipating his 
every move, doubling on his own 
track and cutting across to hills 
where. he guessed the buck was sta- 
tioned. But the old fellow finally hied 
himself to a far-off muskeg where 
tracking was poor. 

The track was getting fresher; 
Jesse noticed every old landmark. His 
mind strayed again. This would be 
good country to fight a mock war in, 
awful country to get lost in. All of 
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a sudden the hunter stopped. I won- 
der, he thought, with an odd feeling, 
if I hadn’t hunted here so long, 
learned every trick of cover and 
direction, if we’d ever have got out 
of those Yukon hills that night? 

At the time, it hadn’t seemed such 
a feat—nothing to deserve the praise 
and publicity he had been given. 
Sure, that Yukon terrain was wild 
and lonely. They told him forty-two 
aircraft had been lost in country like 
that and never found. But, heck, he 
knew he was only seventeen or 
eighteen miles away from other units 
of the Sweetbriar expedition. All 
he’d done was just apply a few com- 
mon sense rules he’d learned on the 
farm, and then kept on plugging un- 
til he got somewhere. 

Suddenly the wind twisted and 
threw into his face the unmistakable 
musk of deer. He hurried forward 
into the shelter of an old poplar 
grove. And there, outlined against 
the dim north-east grayness, stood a 
buck deer half as high again as an 
ordinary deer, a buck with head 
thrown up to the alert, sniffing the 
Wind in vain, a buck with one horn. 

Jesse raised the rifle, trembling 
ever so slightly. He bent to kneel 
cautiously, slipped on the new snow, 
and the gun went off in muffled thun- 
der. One Horn leaped ten feet into 
the air.and jumped in twenty-foot 
leaps into the swirling snow. 

Jesse got up slowly, disappointment 
breaking through him in waves of 
bitterness. Just a freak accident. 
Then the soldier came through. “TI 
almost got you by chance; now I’ll 
outgeneral you.” 

He remembered there was a draw 
to the river. Down that, One Horn 
would surely go, taking his band to 
safety. The cold was getting more 
intense. In the frozen poplar clumps, 
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a tree limb, loaded with heavy snow, 
snapped like a far-off cannon. 

Jesse hit for the draw and his 
breath caught. The buck had been 
there not two minutes before him. 
That meant the herd would work 
down, stopping at the rapid by 
the cutbank, to listen and drink. 
Naturally, the old leader would think 
Jesse was still painfully following his 
run-around trail up on the peaks. 
Going downhill toward the river he 
noted a funny thing. There was only 
one track—the buck’s. And in a few 
minutes, he saw where the old muley 
had stood and pawed the ground im- 
patiently—and then had turned and 
gone back. 

“I wonder!” Jesse said softly. 

The other deer that had scattered 
at sound of his accidental shot 
would still be in the stunted poplars 
up on the frozen hills. Does were 
stupid that way. In summertime, 
with their young, they learned to 
camouflage themselves safely with- 
out ever moving any distance, and, 
unless they were with a buck, they 
tried the same thing in winter— 
when unscrupulous hunters killed 
without regard for sex. Most bucks, 
when frightened, raced off and left 
the hindering does, but some of them 
risked themselves to take the females 
along. 

Playing a hunch, Jesse hurried 
across the hills, picking his steps, un- 
covering his ears again, regardless 
of the frost. The air was lightening; 
pretty soon the sun would be out 
again. As he approached the scene 
of his earlier mishap, he heard a 
crashing of the underbrush. His 
pulse leaped. Plainly the old buck 
was waiting there, and the does were 
gathering, sniffing the musk in the 
wind. Without a sound, the hunter 
edged towards a windfall. He had 
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barely reached it when the last of the 
snow flurried off, and the air was 
clear. Before him was a sight to de- 
light any hunter’s heart. 

The old buck stood there, straining 
into the west—one front leg lifted in 
a gesture of nervousness. Two does 
were with him, and a young buck, a 
two-pointer. He was standing there, 
some instinct telling him that his old 
enemy had not gone on the painful 
trail he had covered in such a short 
time, but had taken a short cut. 

Jesse raised the gun. As he pressed 
forward the safety release, the last 
doe came out of the willows. Very 
slowly, head up, ears turned to the 
west, the buck stalked towards the 
valley. Down there, in the scrub 
jungles of sumac and red willow, 
they could play ten hunters out, but 
up here, the old monarch knew they 
were exposed... 

Jesse’s finger almost squeezed the 
trigger. And then he thought of that 
wild winter’s day on the Yukon 
mountains, when he had slowed him- 
self down to help his hurt comrades 
along, and to guide those who knew 
nothing of blizzards and the terrain 
they were patrolling. He could have 
got out by keeping the east wind on 
his cheek—for blizzards always come 
on the east wind—if his energy held 
out. But those other fellows, most of 
them city boys, afraid of that mock 
“war” in the North, glad to be back 
in camp each night... 

He thought, “If I hadn’t learned 
what I did from you, old One Horn, 
none of us might have got back to 
camp.” 

Then came another thought: In the 
storm, this old buck could have leaped 
down the Poplar Hills to safety. But 
he had come back to get the weak, 
and those not so wise, even though 
he knew the danger, almost as cer- 
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tainly as the hunter himself knew 
it. 

And then Jesse got up and ya-hooed 
and laughed, as the muley leaped 
majestically into the air and bounded 
off towards the draw, the others fol- 
lowing. In a minute they were into 
the shelter of stumps and willows 
and frozen outcroppings. And just 
before going over, the buck stopped 
in all his magnificence, his head 
regally in the air, his rump almost 
black with age—he stopped and 
looked back curiously at the hunter. 
Then he slipped down into his old 
haunts along the river. 


Supper was on the table when Jesse 
clumped in. The heavily frosted win- 
dowpanes shut out the moonlight. 
Janie took his gun, and he stamped 
his feet and knocked his hands to- 
gether. “Boy, that smells good!’ he 
said to Mom, as she brought the roast 
out of the oven. Her tired old face 


lit up. 
“Yeah!” Kate, the sassy one, 
jeered. “It’s a good thing we don’t 


have to depend to you for meat...” 

He had felt strange towards her 
when he came home, but now he 
grabbed the gangling youngness of 
her and held her in the crook of his 
arm, tight against his side. He would 
have been ashamed if anyone had 
guessed the terrible surge of devo- 
tion the nearness of her brought. He 
released her when her mother called 
her to help serve, and Kate made a 
face at him and threw a pillow from 
the chesterfield as she passed. 

His father looked at him, wanting 
to know the story of the day’s hunt. 
He was too old to go hunting any 
more, and it struck Jesse that when 
he himself grew old, he’d want to live 
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hunting trips in his son’s life. He 
did something strange for him then. 
He walked around the kitchen and 
told his father about the experiences 
of the afternoon. 

When he was done, he was aware 
of a silence around him. He looked 
at his mother and saw that she was 
weeping. His father was blowing 
suspiciously into his handkerchief. 

“Son,” Pop Howard said, “I always 
figure it takes a special sort of man 
to do things like that. Like the kind 
of guys it takes to stay home and 
milk cows and plow the summer fal- 
low and live on a farm. Maybe it’s 
a special kind of understanding.” 

Slowly things began to come to 
Jesse. Suddenly he knew a little bit 
of how much they wanted and needed 
him. In their hearts, they had un- 
derstood ; but they hadn’t known how 
to tell him. He smiled at them and, 
strangely, was at peace. 

“Yeah,” he said. “Maybe it sure 
does, Dad.” 

He was tired and he sat down on 
the chesterfield where Janie was 
curled up. He grinned at her. 

“Gee whiz,” he said, marveling, “I 
never saw your hair done like that 
before. Is it for the dance?” 

She nodded and slanted a smile at 
him from under sooty eyelashes. She 
didn’t tell him she had been doing her 
hair like that since he came home, 
but she was perfectly content. 

He said, throwing an easy grin at 
her, “Okay if I take you?” 

She nodded, and when Kate came 
in, waltzing, with the bread, they 
blushed. 

“Beautiful weather outside, isn’t 
it?” said the talkative Kate, teasing 
them. ‘Such a lovely night for dear- 
hunting.” 
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SOUL TO SOUL 


(A Letter to YOU) 


EAR SOUL: 
Do you live where you have 


a good view of the sky—with- 
out too much smoke in it? (Have I 
asked you this before? Well, if I 
did, you didn’t answer me.) And do 
you have any leisure at all around 
about sunset time? Oh, I hope you 
do. With all my heart, I hope so. 
Because I don’t know another im- 
material thing so expressive of varied 
moods. Sunsets can be so wantonly 
gay and radiant, wildly daring and 
reckless and riotous in their coloring, 
though always in exquisite harmony! 
And then they can be so heavy and 
somber and threatening and porten- 
tous as to put the fear of the Lord 
into you, though you have been to 
confession only an hour before. 

These winter skies, so full of 
weighted gray and bloody red, seem 
to me perfectly and specially pre- 
pared to shout to our war-wild world. 
They seem to be insisting: It is 
serious. You can’t laugh this off. 
You can’t laugh life off. Or the four 
last things. They are real, they 
exist; sneering does not unmake 
them. Be warned before it is too 
late. Be warned! Come back to your 
God, who alone can clear your sky 
for you! 

Knowing as You and I do, dear 
Soul, how simple the solution of the 
world’s puzzle is, isn’t it hard to keep 
off the housetops? I have always 
admired the Salvation Army and 
street evangelists generally. They 
have zeal, anyway, and moral cour- 
age, and self-forgetting love of God. 


What couldn’t we do if all of us 
Catholics had the same virtues in the 
same degree? Ravishing thought! 

The Christopher movement has 
done much to stir us up. It is a 
wonderful awakener. Let us do all 
we possibly can, dear Soul, following 
the lead of Father Keller, for surely 
his inspiration is of God. 

If only men had not such fear of 
the love of God, lest “having Him 
they should have naught beside.” 
They must know deep in their 
hearts, that He is the one and only 
Panacea. 

Within the past month I have come 
across three excellent papers on the 
need of religion in the lives of men. 
They were written by non-Catholics, 
but they agreed perfectly with the 
Catholic, age-old belief. One was on 
the necessity of putting religion back 
into the schools. It ended with a 
lament: How can it be done? Im- 
possible! 

Isn’t that ridiculous? Of course, 
we couldn’t teach our whole faith any 
more than others could teach their 
lack of faith in what we hold most 
sacred. But there are so many truths 
on which Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants agree. And these truths are 
fundamental! 

Take the great first principle on 
which St. Ignatius bases his Spiritual 
Exercises: God made us. Therefore 
we belong to Him wholly and forever. 
Justly He can do as He likes with 
us. We have no rights where He is 
concerned. We are His, not our own. 

Think how far that one truth 
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would carry us all if we would but 
ponder it! The Jew would learn to 
say “Thy will be done” without ever 
a glimpse of Gethsemane. The love 
of God and the bretherhood of men 
follow logically. Oh, so much fol- 
lows logically for every human being 
with any logic in him! We study a 
musician by means of his music, we 
know a poet by his poem, a painter 
by his picture. Then why can’t we 
learn very much about the Creator 
from His creatures? Why can’t we? 
We can. Why don’t we, all of us, 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants? 
There can be only one reason: we 
are afraid of His holiness, and we 
say “Away with Him!” Pray, Friend 
of my Soul, pray! Prayer can con- 
quer where logic falls flat, and—God 
must prevail. 

While there are sunsets like the 
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one I saw tonight men will have to 
think a little, unless of course the 
city smoke blinds them completely. 
I hope you are not big-city-bound, 
dear Soul, though God is in the 
crowd, too, as You would have dis- 
covered long, long before this. And 
a “proper study of mankind is man.” 
The tiniest child can give us more 
revelations of his Creator than all the 
sunsets in the universe. There are 
so many ways of going to our God. 

A happy Eastertide to You. May 
we appreciate, at least in some small 
way, our Catholic heritage: a per- 
sonal human God, Who is truly one 
of us in suffering and in joy, a 
Friend, a Lover, and a Savior who 
is with us every moment of the day 
and night. 

Devotedly your 
Fellow-Wayfarer 


Chains of Love 


SHEILA BANE 


At first when Simon knew that he must share 
The burden of Christ’s Cross—and help to bear 
It up the torturous way of Calvary’s Hill, 

His hands embraced the wood against his will. 
Why should he be humiliated so— 

Be chosen for a task repugnant, low, 

While other men deserved it more than he? 
Thus Simon argued, until suddenly 

When he had followed Jesus’ Bleeding Feet 

A little way, the Cross grew strangely sweet. 


Once I, like Simon, murmured at my fate. 

The cross Christ chose for me seemed much too great. 
Until I learned, in Sorrow’s lonely night, 

That chains of Love make every burden light. 


YOUR CHILD AND THE ARTS... 
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YOUR CHILD AND THE ARTS 


SISTER MARY DAVID, O.M. 
VIII. 


T was very quiet in Room One 

with that strange stillness that 

broods over a classroom before 
the schoolbell calls fifty restless bits 
of humanity in to the reluctant pur- 
suit of knowledge. The only sound 
was the tapping of the rain against 
the big window. 

Sister Jeremy was sitting at her 
desk correcting left-over papers, and 
tiny Patty Joyce, rescued from the 
downpour, was in the front seat ab- 
sorbed in something she had taken 
from her raincoat pocket as she came 
in. Sister Jeremy looked up and 
studied the child’s bent head for a 
few seconds. It was a source of 
surprise to her to see fidgety little 
Patty sitting so still, her attention 
riveted upon the pages of a battered 
comic book. It made Sister curious 
and she spoke to Patty. 

“May I see your book, dear?” she 
asked. 

Patty scrambled out of the seat 
and hastened to lay the tattered 
comic on the desk. The red letters 
on the cover leaped at Sister Jeremy. 
“Crime Exposed!” they screamed. 
“The magazine that dares to reveal 
criminals as the vicious rats they 
really are.” 

“Bout crooks,” said Patty sweetly. 
“My brother has lots of ’em.” 

“Hmmmmmmm,” said Sister Jere- 
my. 

You may be familiar with what the 
pages of crime comics hold. Sister 
Jeremy was not until that moment. 
It had never occurred to her even 
to be mildly interested in this mush- 


room growth of cheap magazines that 
sprang up overnight on American 
newsstands. In the hands of Patty 
Joyce and of Your Child, the comic 
book became a thing she was bound 
to investigate. So she perused this 
one thoughtfully. 

The pages were all the same, with 
lurid pictures done in flat, bold colors 
depicting every kind of violence and 
ugliness. The faces portrayed were 
twisted and depraved. The language 
abounded in words like “rat, stinker, 
mug, dirty crook, sap, lug, joint, 
sucker, and lousy.” The grammar 
was replete with “gonna, dontcha, 
aintcha” and other expressions equal- 
ly indicative of coarseness and ignor- 
ance. 

Sister Jeremy closed the magazine 
and looked at Patty,—looked into her 
limpid, innocent eyes, and shuddered. 
Sister Jeremy has often been accused 
of being too idealistic; but, at that 
moment, she knew again with cer- 
tainty that nothing was too pure or 
too beautiful for the soul behind that 
clear gaze, the gaze that a few min- 
utes before had been fastened upon 
portrayals of America’s foul under- 
world. 

The years rolled away and Sister 
Jeremy saw in memory a dark-eyed 
little girl—like Patty—seated on her 
father’s knee. It was an evening in 
spring, and through the open window 
the scent of innumerable apple blos- 
soms drifted on the cool air. The 
little girl’s eyes were wide with won- 
der and her small fingers were closed 
tightly on her father’s big hand as he 
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encircled her with his arm. His head 
was close to her tiny one and his 
voice was very low and gentle. 

“Now,” he was saying, “here they 
come, see? They’re taking hands and 
they’re dancing around and around. 
Hear the crickets playing the music. 
The stars are their lamps, you 
know.” 

Down below on the black velvet 
lawn under the blossom-laden apple 
tree was a diminutive bonfire. The 
little girl could see the fairies dancing 
around it. Their dresses were gauzy 
blue and green and pink, and there 
were infinitesimal gold stars glitter- 
ing in their hair. The crickets were 
playing their wee violins among the 
golden glows, and there was fra- 
grance drifting across the music, 
and fairy laughter tinkling like small 
bells. It was still and cool and 
beautiful. The little girl wished it 
would never end,—that she could sit 
forever in the circle of that dear arm 
and watch the fairies dance. 

But the fire was dying slowly 
away, and presently the sprites 
vanished into the shadows. In the 
morning early she would see their 
cobwebby veils spread out on the 
grass. Sally Jones said she did not 
see fairies. They did not dance un- 
der her tree. But in the morning 
the little girl saw the tiny footprints 
all around in the dirt, footprints just 
the size of her doll’s shoe! 

Enlightened people will tell you 
that such deceit is ridiculous and 
scandalous. They are the people who 
would annihilate Santa Claus, de- 
stroy elves and fairies, and discredit 
the stork in favor of early sex in- 
struction. According to their theo- 
ries, this little girl should have hated 
and distrusted her father forever 
after when she learned how he had 
lied to her. Contrary to their asser- 
tions, however, she was at that very 
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moment, as she gazed into Patty 
Joyce’s eyes, finding in her heart a 
fresh surge of love and gratitude 
that her father had filled her child- 
hood memories with the loveliness of 
fairyland instead of with the foulness 
of gangland, earth’s counterpart of 
hell. 

And fairyland was only part of 
living, part of the thrilling world of 
make-believe that never for a mo- 
ment really deceived the little girl. 
It was part of the awareness of 
beauty that someone who loved her 
was striving gently to awaken in her 
newborn heart—beauty that lay on 
every tree, every blossom, and every 
blade of grass around her, beauty 
that soon found response in her soul 
as it was meant to find response in 
the soul of every child. 

The craving for beauty is funda- 
mental in the human heart. Beauty 
is an attribute of God and we were 
made for Him. When God created 
the material universe he left upon 
it the imprint of His own loveliness; 
and every human soul is equipped 
with faculties for observing and ap- 
preciating, in varying degrees, these 
vestiges of His divinity. Like every- 
thing else about us, however, these 
faculties are potential and must be 
cultivated. 

Though the desire for the beauti- 
ful is in every child, many factors 
can enter his life which may prevent 
its normal development. His judg- 
ment may be warped, his aesthetic 
sense may remain dormant, his 
faculties may simply remain stunted 
because his intelligence has not been 
trained. Genuine beauty may, in ex- 
ceptional cases, awaken an automatic 
response in some children. But most 
people must be trained to see real 
beauty before they can appreciate 
more than its counterfeit. And it is 
never too early to start, never too 
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soon to place before Your Child the 
best the world has to offer in every 
field of art. 

There are no end of excellently il- 
lustrated books for children. There 
are plenty of pictures and inex- 
pensive prints conforming to the 
highest standards that can easily be 
found and brought into your home. 
There are stories without end that 
you can read or tell to Your Child 
that will stimulate his mind to some- 
thing more wholesome and delightful 
than will crime, family feuds, or the 
“Li’l Abner” type of gross humor. 

Natural beauty, too, is good for 
Your Child, the beauty of hills, of 
green woods, starlight, and flowers. 
These things are not mere poetic 
fancies to be sung only in verse. They 
are some of the realities that God 
fashioned with His own hands, 
perishable realities, to be sure, but 
designed to nourish the hungry heart 
of man and lead him on to the pur- 
suit of Eternal Beauty. 

Your Child instinctively loves the 
natural world. You do not need to 
go so far as to clothe things with 
fancy for him. Chesterton said, 
“When I was a child I had a sort of 
confident astonishment in contem- 
plating an apple tree as an apple 
tree. I am much more disposed now 
to fancy that an apple tree in the 
moonlight is some sort of ghost or 
grey nymph.” The world as God 
made it is fairyland to a child, but 
he does not know why. The knowl- 
edge that Almighty God is beauty 
and that His creation reflects Him 
is a matter that needs explanation. 
Your Child will understand, never 
fear. And from such thoughts as 
these his imagination will fashion 
crystal dreams worthy of a child of 
God. 

Music is another source of beauty 
which should be accessible to Your 
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Child, for all his senses are avenues 
to his soul. Music is a language, and 
like all languages can be a vehicle 
of good or evil. Great music, it nas 
been said, comes nearer than all the 
other arts to a pure act of creation, 
its material being only the invisible 
harmony in a man’s soul brought to 
external reality by the use of sound. 
Unlike painting, sculpture, poetry, 
and architecture, when music has 
been expressed, it exists no more until 
someone comes again with the power 
to express it, to listen, and to under- 
stand. Like words it can have dif- 
ferent effects. Some music stirs to 
patriotism and valor; some moves to 
joy or tears; some arouses lust and 
jealousy, while still other music 
draws the heart to prayer. The most 
beautiful music, like the best in 
literature, cannot be appreciated un- 
less the taste is cultivated, that is, 
unless the ear and intelligence be 
trained carefully. The kind of mu- 
sic that Your Child hears from his 
earliest years will go a long way to- 
wards formulating his taste. And 
when you have given him a taste for 
the great music of the world, you 
have given him a gift no money can 
buy. If he can produce music him- 
self, so much the better. If he can- 
not, nothing is lost for the enrich- 
ment of his life if he can at least 
listen and enjoy. And you will do 
him a great favor if you shut him off 
as much as possible from all that is 
cheap and coarse in music as well as 
from all that is cheap and coarse in 
reading and art. 

You may say that if his environ- 
ment is right, comic books, radio 
murder stories, cheap dance music 
and crooning will not hurt him. Re- 
flect that those very things are his 
environment quite as much as the 
people with whom he lives, and the 
comforts of his home. It is not here 
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a question of sin, but those things 
are shaping his inner personality 
and preparing him for an empty or 
a full mental life in the future. 

The cult of beauty is indeed no 
substitute for religion as some have 
made it. Moral integrity is at all 
times foremost, but the appreciation 
of the beautiful can and should be a 
great influence in helping the soul to 
seek God. In Art and Beauty, Max 
Schoen writes: “Beauty never cre- 
ates anger, fear, resentment, envy or 
jealousy. It is a state of complete 
repose, a moment of perfect peace, 
during which all the powers and 
processes of body and mind are func- 
tioning harmoniously and which 
leaves us in a state of heightened 
vitality physically and of exaltation 
spiritually.” 

Where will the modern child, whose 
mind is fed on a diet of crime comics, 
radio serials, and television shows, 
ever experience these moments of 
deep inner satisfaction? Why are 
authorities terrified and shocked at 
the ever increasing number of young 
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people who are neurotic, psycho- 
pathic, perverted, and addicted to 
dope? They were all like Your Child 
once in sweetness and innocence. 
They have gone astray, and it began 
somewhere in the dark avenues of 
thought that were inhabited by false 
beauties and false joys. Satan is 
clever. He makes use of small things, 
first to dull the vision of fallen man 
and then to corrupt him, yes, even 
of such small things as can be pur- 
chased for dimes and quarters. 
Your Child is infinitely precious 
both to you and to Christ. Give him 
all that you can of the best,—not 
only of religious truth but of the 
loveliness the world has to cffer. Do 
not leave it to chance that he can 
take anything and everything and 
come forth unscathed. Set his feet 
upon the road to Eternal Beauty by 
cultivating in him, as far as possible, 
a love for what the ages have proved 
to be worth while. After that, leave 
the rest to prayer. There is nothing 
more you can do. In fact, there is 
perhaps nothing more you need do. 


a Friend 


BERTHA EMOND 


The guardian angel is a fable, 

You say, a charming fairy tale. 
Then have you never been unable 
To breathe at sight of one small male 
EXxpertly climbing up a tree, 

Or racing down a leaning hill, 
Pretending flight, while you foresee 
In every case a cracking spill? 

But something intervenes to leaven 
The tumble or to cancel it. 

Why, mere survival until seven 

Is one long miracle. Admit, 

My friend, that any child of cheer 
Wears out six angels, any year. 


“IF YOU EVER NEED ME...” 
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“IF YOU EVER NEED ME...” 


MARGARET DELANEY 


HE double cast of the Maple- 

ton Little Players’ first major 

production lounged around the 
stage of the civic auditorium, await- 
ing the arrival of the director, Jack 
Lien. It was the night of the final 
rehearsal, and announcement was to 
be made of which cast would perform 
in the main show, to be given the 
following evening. The second cast 
would have a couple of “consolation 
performances” before small groups 
and clubs. 

There was a certain tenseness. 
Some knew they would be in the 
number one cast, and accepted it as 
their right. Others knew they 
would not be, and were grateful for 
secondary roles. Of all the group, 
none wanted the chance to play in the 
main cast as desperately as Annette 
Ragen. 

A little stranger from out of town, 
she had won recognition for herself 
in her last year at high school, and 
now she held a fairly good position 
in one of the larger insurance firms 
of Mapleton. Everything she had 
accomplished had been due to her 
own efforts, and she was determined 
to maintain the advantages gained. 
To her, admission into the Little 
Players, a rather select group, had 
been an achievement. Should she be 
chosen for the main production it 
would be a symbol of another ad- 
vancement. 

Each step forward made Annette 
the more determined to cut off all 
connection with the miserable back- 
ground of her home in a little town 


two hundred miles from Mapleton, 
which she had left two years before. 

“What are you dreaming about, 
Annette?” another of the Players 
called to her. ‘You have nothing to 
worry about. You’ll get the number 
one spot. Everybody knows Lien 
thinks you’re great.” 

Annette left the wings and joined 
the group in front of the fireplace 
on the stage. “We’ll soon know,” she 


said. “Here comes Lien with his 
list now.” 
Annette’s heart was pounding 


when she heard her name read off as 
a member of the principal cast. 
Never had she turned in a better 
performance than she did at that 
night’s rehearsal. 

On her way home she kept plan- 
ning to herself. “I think I have 
enough money saved so that I can 
take that little apartment over where 
so many of the other girls live. It 
would help me to really belong to 
their crowd.” 

When she ran upstairs to the 
single room she occupied, she found 
a note stuffed under the door. “Call 
operator 10. They have been trying 
to get you for a long distance call all 
evening.” 

Annette hurried to the nearest 
drug store, wondering where the call 
was from. 

“Operator, I can’t understand a 
thing. Who is it that is calling ?’’ she 
asked, after the connection was made. 

“The call is from Mrs. John 
Ragen, at Raymer. Mrs. Ragen, will 
you speak a little louder, please?” 
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It was her mother calling. Now 
what had happened? There was al- 
ways some misfortune haunting the 
slovenly, mismanaged household from 
which Annette had escaped. 

Blubbering and _ sniffling, Mrs. 
Ragen finally made herself under- 
stood. “Annie, you got to come home 
right away. Something awful has 
happened. They took your Pa to jail 


today.” 

“What did he do? What hap- 
pened?” 

“Annie, he didn’t do _ nothin’. 


Honest to goodness, he didn’t mean 
to do nothin’. He was backin’ the 
car and run right over a little 
boy 7) 

“Ts the child badly hurt? He isn’t— 
he didn’t—kill the child, did he?” 

“They can’t say yet. It was that 
little Williams boy. He’s in the hos- 
pital, and he’s hurt awful bad. They 
come and took your Pa right away.” 

“But, Mother, why should they put 
Dad in jail if it was an accident?” 

“You see, Annie, he wasn’t sup- 
posed to be drivin’ a car. Don’t you 
remember when they took his drivin’ 
license away for a year that time he 
got into trouble about that other 
wreck last fall?” 

Annette remembered. The _inci- 
dent had been only one in a long 
series. 

“You just got to come home, Annie. 
Everyone is against him, and I dunno 
what to do.” Her mother’s voice 
ended in a whine. 

Annette thought swiftly. What 
good could she do by rushing home 
and getting involved in another of 
their unfortunate family episodes? 
She had made up her mind two years 
ago to clear out from all of that, to 
make her own way. She had done so 
with considerable success. Why 
should she throw it away to get mixed 
up in this mess? There was nothing, 
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really, she told herself, she could do 
to help her father if she were there. 

“I’m sorry,” she told her mother. 
“But I can’t possibly come. Dad had 
better talk to an attorney and see 
what he says. I can’t leave my job 
here.” 

Annette walked home slowly. All 
the exultation was gone from the 
triumph she had known earlier that 
evening. 

She kept thinking of her father. 
She had seen him only once since she 
had left home. That was in her 
senior year of high school. One 
afternoon she had been chatting with 
a group of her classmates on the 
stairway, when, to her astonishment, 
she saw her father, awkward and 
embarrassed, wandering around the 
lower hall of the school. 

Excusing herself, she left the 
group and hurried down to him. 

“Dad, what in the world are you 
doing here?” she asked. 

“Annie, I just come to be sure you 
ain’t mad at us. You left so sudden- 
like that time when I was gone, that 
I didn’t really have a chance to tell 
you goodby.” 

“No, Dad, I’m not mad. It was 
just—well, the next semester was 
starting, and I had to go, once I made 
up my mind.” 

“Are you all right, Annie?” 

“Sure, I’m fine.” 

“Do you have a good place to live?” 

“T work for my room and board. 
They’re pretty particular about 
everything, but I’m getting along all 
right. Ill write you and mother a 
letter and tell you more about it then. 
How did you come to Mapleton?” 

“T caught a ride down with a 
trucker. We’re going back in half 
an hour. Maybe I shouldn’t have 
bothered you, but I just wanted to 
tell you, Annie, if you ever need me 
for anything, you just call and I’ll 
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come. I know I’m not much good, 
but I’ll sure come to you, Annie, if 
you ever want me.” 

Yes, he’d come, Annette thought. 
But she wouldn’t go. She felt so smug, 
so much better than her parents, 
and yet, she wouldn’t go to them 
when they needed her. 

But how could she go? There was 
her job, her part in the play, her 
friends, her plans for her vacation 
later this summer, her hopes of 
getting an apartment... Her com- 
mon sense kept reminding her of all 
those things, but her heart kept re- 
membering her father’s words, “If 
you ever need me, Annie, just call 
and I’ll come to you.” 

She thought of him as she had last 
seen him at the school that day, 
looking as lonely as a lost dog, as she 
turned away from him to go upstairs. 
She thought how he would look in the 
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courtroom—bewildered, almost stu- 
pid in his helplessness. 

Suppose she called her office even 
yet, told them there was an emer- 
gency, and that she had to go home 
now, in place of getting her regular 
vacation later in the summer? As 
for the play, the fact that there was 
a double cast would take care of that. 
Could she afford to catch the plane 
home? Maybe, if she gave up the 
idea of an apartment. 

“If you ever need me...’ 

Annette made up her mind. There 
would be plenty of jobs, plenty of 
plays, and plenty of apartments all 
her life, but only one Dad. 

An hour later as the sky coach 
roared westward, Annette knew she 
could never travel far enough, or high 
enough, to quite sever the simple 
loyalties that bind one’s heart to 
home. 


’ 


I See the Christ in You 


JUSTINE HUNTLEY ULP 


Come forth, my friend, I see the Christ in you 
Behind your seeming human frailty. 

I see a perfect, whole and greater Self 
Shining in humble white-robed majesty. 


This spiritual light, this real you, this infinite 
Power to heal awaits your word, your prayer 
Of faith, your unconditional surrender 

To Someone waiting there. 


Unmask! Tear off the veils of fear and doubting! 
Reveal truth which renders all things new. 

You are a child of God made in His likeness. 
Come forth, dear friend, I see the Christ in you! 
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TOMORROW’S WOMAN 


As Portrayed by Kathleen Norris 
DALE H. FIFE 


ATHLEEN NORRIS, the 

novelist, is one of the most be- 

loved women of our time, not 
because of her literary achievement, 
although that is spectacular and pos- 
sibly unmatched, nor because of her 
extraordinary wit, her personal 
charm, and her brilliance, although 
she has been indeed singularly gifted 
in these things. Rather is she 
cherished by millions because of her 
sincere understanding of people and 
their most complex of all problems, 
those dealing with human relations. 

One could describe Mrs. Norris as 
distinguished, aristocratic, smart, im- 
posing, yet somehow she is remi- 
niscent of a stouthearted pioneer 
mother who has weathered well some 
of the worst of life’s trials. 

To meet her is to feel an instant 
friendship. Her voice is as a hand- 
clasp that transfuses her listener 
with some of her courage, her zest 
for life, her understanding. Even 
shy women wait in line to shake her 
hand, and murmur: “I owe much of 
my happiness to you.” 

For several decades American 
women have read Mrs. Norris’s 
books, her articles, and her editorials, 
and have come away from the printed 
page a little wiser for her philosophy. 

A paragraph in Hands Full of 
Inving, which Mrs. Norris wrote 
over fifteen years ago, may well be 
the key to her tremendous following: 
“Happiness is never found, complete. 
It has to be made, bit by bit, each 
one for herself. And it is one of the 
supreme fairnesses of our Father’s 


plan that there is no life so poor that 
it doesn’t hold the possibility of it.” 

Such sane, believable words cannot 
help touch the hearts of millions of 
women for whom life at times be- 
comes bewildering, unfair, or almost 
unbearable. 

To Catholic women in particular, 
Mrs. Norris has been a friend from 
the high world of letters with a com- 
mon sense understanding of prob- 
lems which may seem petty to a 
casual world (such as the daughter 
too pretty for her own good) but 
which to a mother, personally, looms 
far more vital at the moment than 
the security of nations. 

Out of all of her experiences, her 
contacts with human nature and its 
weaknesses, Mrs. Norris has come up 
with, of all things, a cause: To gain 
recognition of the Family Unit as the 
hub of our national life. Mrs. Norris 
considers divorce far more than an 
admission of failure,—it is tragedy 
weakening the whole structure of our 
social order, for the future of Amer- 
ica rests with our children. One 
parent, alone, cannot satisfactorily 
assume a responsibility which should 
be rightly shared to impart proper 
balance to a child and a safe spring- 
board from which to launch his own 
adult life. 

So this famous, busy and successful 
woman addresses Catholic groups, 
such as Mothers’ Clubs, hammering 
away at her cause—aiming to so- 
lidify the Family Unit. 

Tomorrow’s Woman is the title of 
Mrs. Norris’ talk. It is entirely con- 
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ceivable that when the average 
woman thinks of her “tomorrow” she 
visualizes the glamorous housewife 
popularized in today’s magazines, ele- 
gant in furs at ten o’clock in the 
morning, stepping into her shining 
Model ’52, while a staff of mechanical 
gadgets does the housework in her 
absence. 

This, in part, may be true, but Mrs. 
Norris reminds us that these things 
we have attained; the super stream- 
lined car with gadgets, the radio, the 
airplane flights, have brought us, as 
parents, a new set of responsibilities 
far more complex than those grand- 
mother had to cope with. 

It was vastly different in her day. 
Washing was not done at the flip of 
a switch and vegetables did not come 
sealed in celophane, cleaned and 
ready for the pot, but after the eve- 
ning meal when her back-breaking 
chores were done, the best part of 
grandmother’s day began. 

The children were ranged around 
a central table, doing their home- 
work in unison, quickly, so as to have 
time for a game or a charade. Likely 
there was little money, but the 
family had a solid companionship, a 
closeness, that was a foundation of 
real security even to the littlest child. 

Today, the picture is vastly dif- 
ferent. Mrs. Norris points out that 
electric lighting, central heating, the 
telephone and the motorcar, mar- 
velous advancements though they be, 
have been the factors in disbursing 
the family from the protective fire- 
side. Children study alone in their 
rooms, listening to goodness-knows- 
what on the radio. The telephone 
rings for the teen-ager with an in- 
vitation to that new night club fifty 
miles down the highway “only sixty 
minutes away in the car.” 

It takes a tactful mother, indeed, 
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to combat the temptations of this 
enlarged world with which her chil- 
dren must cope. It takes far greater 
cleverness, diplomacy and _ under- 
standing than grandmother was ever 
called upon to exert, for the modern 
mother to unite the family into any 
kind of solidarity. 

To combat these sinister influences 
Mrs. Norris has no magic formula, 
no new idea, but she suggests rather 
a turning back. In our modern, rush- 
ing madness some of us have gone 
too fast to bother with certain essen- 
tial values. To impart the proper 
spiritual and psychological qualities 
to our children we must give them, 
when they are still very young, a 
code to live by; one which will carry 
them through adolescence and the 
teens. Begin early and they will slip 
easily into the Christian viewpoint 
and they will choose their friends for 
the same values. 

“Children like being governed,” 
Mrs. Norris reminds us. ‘They like 
being told what to do. It gives them 
a feeling of someone caring. They 
do not like the insecurity of having 
to make all their own decisions.” 

However, before parents can ex- 
pect children to be guided by them, 
they must set an example. If they 
wish to train their children for mar- 
riage, they must show them that 
their own marriage is worth emula- 
tion. 

Again in Hands Full of Living, 
Mrs. Norris has some significant 
things to say about the bride and 
marriage: ‘We think ourselves much 
smarter and wiser women than the 
brides of 1830, and yet their method 
was far more intelligent than ours 
is, after all. They made a real job 
of marriage, and under their influ- 
ence the intemperance and extrava- 
gance and idleness of the undeveloped 
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young male lessened, and with the 
increasing interests of home and 
children and family circle minor 
points of incompatibility somehow 
vanished, or at least became no 
longer of first importance. She took 
a chance with the special one of her 
choice, and if her resultant gain— 
everything estimated, position, sup- 
port, children, home, garden, 
neighbors—if the resultant gain was 
fifty per cent or over, she called life 
a success ... Don’t go after happi- 
ness, you brides of today. Go after 
marriage, true marriage, and you’ll 
find them both together.” 

It is true that to many children 
today life is a smooth highway. We, 
as parents, have not conditioned them 
for the rough roads, the detours, the 
by-ways. Again in Hands Full of 
Liwing, Mrs. Norris says: ‘Like 
everything else that is worth while 
in this life, the old-fashioned success- 
ful marriages that look so simple to 
us, were not achieved in a moment. 
But she (yesterday’s bride) had the 
advantage of expecting cloudy days 
and rainy days along with the sun- 
shine of the honeymoon year. She 
never thought of getting a divorce 
on the ground of mental cruelty, or 
incompatibility in small matters, or 
even non-support or intemperance, 
because she knew that some of these 
things enter into every marriage that 
was ever contracted.” 

We, as Catholics, understand Mrs. 
Norris when she admonishes: ‘Hold 
on to your marriage. While it may 
not be a success in the eyes of so- 
ciety, not financially, or socially, but 
still in the eyes of God it can be a 
great success. Happiness in this 
world comes from _ beautifying, 
idealizing, developing to their utmost 
the difficult, or plain, or uninteresting 
conditions that rule our days, making 
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the homeliest life perfect in its every 
tiny detail and so making it a big 
instead of a little thing.” 

Mrs. Norris recognizes the difficult 
problem confronting even thoughtful 
parents in imparting the proper 
values to their children in a day when 
a man is judged by the club he he- 
longs to, or the estate he wills to his 
heirs; in a day when society ignores 
the fact that family life and faith are 
the greatest inheritance we can leave 
our children. 

She suggests that parents begin by 
telling their children when they are 
quite young what will be expected of 
them when they are grown men and 
women, so that they will gracefully 
accept their responsibility to society 
and religion. 

“Eliminate the one or two big 
parties each year,” she suggests. “In- 
stead, make groups of children with 
the same ideals and let them gather 
in your home once a week for a 
simple supper, perhaps. Help your 
daughter through the shyness and 
awkwardness of being hostess. Let 
father help his son organize interest- 
ing things to do. Let the guests help 
with the refreshments. All this gives 
your children a social background. It 
makes the dance at the city hotel far 
less important. Simple pleasures can 
be made to seem very right and 
smart.”’ 

Mrs. Norris urges that parents 
band together, demanding, as a 
group, that the local movie picture 
theatre must show only clean films 
on days when the patronage is almost 
wholly juvenile. Parents should also 
demand of the networks that over- 
stimulating programs be barred dur- 
ing the early hours of the evening 
and in the late afternoon when mil- 
lions of children are at their radios. 

But Mrs. Norris reminds us that 
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reforms cannot come from conven- 
tions, resolutions, and mass meetings 
until it has first come in the in- 
dividual lives of individual persons. 
The sound way is to make our own 
lives perfect as far as we can. 

“If you think you are just an or- 
dinary housewife,” she says, “and 
what can you do, remember that 
some of the world’s greatest reforms 
have been started by ordinary women 
who in their simple direct way had 
their finger on the pulse of real living, 
real goodness. Harriett Beecher 
Stowe, by her Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
changed the life, the economy, of an 
entire section of the United States 
and revolutionized the thinking of 
the world. 

“Hlizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
a simple poem, brought the families 
and children out of bondage in the 
coal mines. 

“So never underestimate your 
power. Mothers are the most power- 
ful influence in the world. On them 
rests the calibre of the future charac- 
ter of our country and when home 
delinquency is conquered there will 
be no juvenile delinquency.” 

No doubt Mrs. Norris’ own happy 
childhood, spent in the wooded won- 
derland of Marin County in Cali- 
fornia, close to the sunny heights of 
Mt. Tamalpais, has influenced her 
forthright thinking, her uncanny 
sense of values, for in Noon, her auto- 
biography, published in 1921, she 
writes of her mother: “She built 
about us a world of love. She made 
us feel that of all wonderful achieve- 
ments the acquiring of a family of 
small children was the most worth- 
while. From the earliest days I can 
remember she never permitted angry 
words in the house, arguing, or alter- 
cation. And she would point out to 
us the idle disputes in other families, 
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‘If those little girls fight about a 
doll now,’ she would predict, ‘they 
will be fighting about something just 
as useless a few years from now—a 
rug or a piece of land.’ ” 

Of her father, Mrs. Norris writes, 
in Noon: “He was afraid of money. 
He set poverty, service, and hard 
work before us in such glowing terms 
that we quite gloried in the thought 
of them. There was a goodness, an 
earnestness, a fundamental faith in 
the right, back of everything he said. 
In America he believed with all his 
heart.” 

And of poverty, which she has 
known first-hand: “I have come to 
believe that ‘talking poor’ is entirely 
a matter of personality. It is never 
the rich people, or the poor people, 
who ‘talk poor,’ it is always and in- 
evitably the bad managers. Pride, 
fear, and ignorance ‘talk poor.’ ” 

And of her years of struggle in 
New York before she and her hus- 
band, Charles, became successful, she 
writes: ‘‘There is a reason why rich 
people should not be as happy as 
poor. After all, there is nothing we 
all seek as eagerly as we do life, the 
thing that makes the earthquake and 
the love-affair, the crucial battle and 
the birth of a child, and the great 
opera, all one. We would like to live 
upon those heights — those thrilling 
heights where it was ours to lead the 
charge, to meet convulsed and 
changing conditions, to hear the ap- 
plause of our beloved circle—to give 
life.” 

Of all Mrs. Norris’s writings, the 
following passage in Noon would 
seem, to the Catholic, probably the 
most significant. It has to do with 
the sacrifice and the self-abnegation 
of mother love and _ filial love: 
“|. . The one great wealth of our 
nation or any nation, greater than 
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the mines and the railroads and the 
markets and the law, are these little 
girls and boys trotting off to school 
in the morning sunshine, in a hun- 
dred thousand American villages. 
And that our girls shall be trained 
for motherhood, and our laws made 
to protect it, and that every man and 
woman in the Union shall be made 
to realize what a mother does, what 
she suffers and renounces and sacri- 
fices, how vital and how far beyond 
price her service is, seems to me the 
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actual basis of civilization. She is 
the nurse, the teacher, the judge, and 
the priest of little America, and what 
she makes of little America today, 
big America will be tomorrow.” 


And so Mrs. Norris challenges To- 
morrow’s Woman. If she is indeed 
seeking Life “and the thrilling 
heights,” she will find them in the 
magic circle of her family, and what 
can be more satisfying than her sure 
reward: her Hands Full of Living. 


To March 


JULIA COLLINS ARDAYNE 


Oh, March, you don’t know what you want. 
Your restless winging feet are never still. 

One day you play with snow; the next you flaunt 
A scarf of daffodils upon a hill. 

Like a young girl who dances but to dance 

You skip and throw white cloud puffs at a sky 
That rivals summer’s own, and then by chance, 
I hear you sobbing, March, when you go by, 


1951 — A. D. 33 


SISTER MIRIAM FIDELIS 


O Seat of Wisdom, make her truly wise, 

This tortured mother with the grief-dimmed eyes 
Who stands beneath the burden of the cross. 
Who else, save you, can help her in her loss— 
To see through death’s dark grim futility, 

The burgeoning of Life on Calvary. 

O Mother, show to her your heart torn wide 
That other awful day your own Son died! 


A SERIES OF IMPROVEMENTS 
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I. Improving Mr. Clunch 


C. J. WOOLLEN 


R. CLUNCH is a skeptic, so it 

is nothing unusual for him to 

make blasphemous remarks. 
“If I were God,” he said once, “I 
should certainly have made a better 
world than this.” Leaving aside the 
fact that Mr. Clunch has never been 
known to make anything really use- 
ful—he is Jack of all trades and mas- 
ter of none—there is a kind of 
acknowledgment in what he said that 
he believes in God’s existence, though 
probably he wanted his hearers to 
think that because the world falls so 
short of Clunch’s standard, it was 
never made by God at all. Or else, 
because, according to Clunch, the 
world is not good, therefore, God can- 
not be All-Good. 

But it is difficult to arrive at 
Clunch’s meaning because he himself 
does not know what he means. He 
rarely receives an answer from re- 
spectable religious people, because 
those same decent people think it 
rather indecent to bring God into 
conversation. They tend to hide their 
religion, and Clunch, and those like 
him, are quite safe in following their 
example because they have no re- 
ligion to hide. Clunch and his fellow- 
skeptics have no inhibitions against 
bringing religion into everyday talk. 
They have replaced the old-fashioned 
reluctance to discuss religion by a 
new cult of irreligion. There is a 
general blaming of the Powers-that- 
be which leads them to have a grudge 
against God. They think they have 
had a raw deal; that the world ought 
to be a much “better” place than it is. 


But when we come to think of it, 
everything might be better. There 
is, presumably, a limit to men’s 
powers, but most people who take 
pride in their work are always trying 
to do a little better than before. “I 
really want this issue to be the best 
ever,” says the editor of a periodical. 
Unfortunately, the readers who think 
it is exceptional rarely write in to 
say so, while those who do not like 
it are not slow to proffer their 
opinion. Unfortunate? Well, per- 
haps fortunate, after all, for a little 
criticism may lead to still better num- 
bers in the future. 

The author, unless he is turning 
out mere potboilers, will always strive 
that his latest work be better than 
the one that preceded it. That is 
true too, of the painter. The re- 
viewers and critics are there to point 
out their limitations, and this may 
be salutary in preventing swollen 
heads. But we may say of artists, 
craftsmen, and the like, that they 
are always aiming at the master- 
piece—and sometimes achieve it. And 
does not the manufacturer of this or 
that gadget tell us that this new one 
is far better than the last, and that 
is why we must have it? What busi- 
ness firm does not expect its results 
to be better this year than last? 

But there is a limit beyond which 
no one can go, if only because busi- 
ness firms and men do not last for- 
ever. ‘Poor old Geoffrey,” we say. 
“He reached his best some time ago. 
He’ll never come up to it again,” 
meaning that he is getting old, that 
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his powers are failing. But we should 
always be hesitant to say that, be- 
cause the Geoffreys have a way of 
coming to life and surprising their 
public by doing better than before. 

But if there is an absolute “best” 
in man’s work, there is no such abso- 
lute best in God’s creation. If we 
say that God has made, or might 
make, a world so good that He could 
not possibly make a better, we are 
putting a limit to God’s power, 
whereas God is God and is without 
limitation, is All-Powerful. 

Mr. Clunch was right in thinking 
that there could be a better world, 
though his thoughts on this, as on 
other things, were muddled. This 
world is doubtless the best for the 
purpose God had in view, and what 
religious person does not revel in the 
beauty and goodness of nature: the 
glories of sky, mountain, still and 
running water, field and flower? 
What mother, by-the-way, does not 
think her baby the best in the 
world—a hint, surely, of a creative 
perfection that properly belongs to 
humanity. 

But Mr. Clunch and his kind do not 
seem greatly concerned with ad- 
miring God’s creation. Even if they 
did, it is not the world from that 
aspect they want to see improved. 
What worries them is the state the 
world is in, and they think that, were 
they in control of events, they would 
make such a good job of it that no 
one would have further cause for 
complaint. 

What they do not realize is that 
it is just because they have tried to 
take control of affairs out of God’s 
hands that the world is no better 
than it is. Adam began it in the 
Garden of Eden. “You shall be as 
gods,” said the serpent to Eve, and 
she passed the message on to Adam. 
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“If I were God .. .” Adam said to 
himself, anticipating Mr. Clunch by 
a good many thousand years. 

Mr. Clunch’s aspiration is not new; 
it is as old as Adam. But we must 
admit that the father of the human 
race had less excuse than Mr. Clunch, 
for, before his fall, he enjoyed the 
particularly close friendship of God. 
Mr. Clunch, on the other hand, was 
born a fallen man, having inherited 
from our first parents all the disabili- 
ties that arose from that first tre- 
mendous fall from grace. 

What an achievement it would be 
if we could knock Mr. Clunch’s head 
against a brick wall and give him 
the sense to see that it is his kind— 
the men who want to be God—who 
plunge the world into more and more 
trouble! It would not hurt him as 
much as he is hurt now, for he is 
perpetually knocking his head against 
a wall. He is attempting what only 
God can do, that is, the management 
of world affairs. In attempting to 
usurp God’s place, he will do no good 
to anyone, and will continue to in- 
jure himself in the process. 

But someone may want to correct 
that statement about God managing 
world affairs. They will point out 
that He does not, and never did man- 
age them but leaves men to do so. 
True, he does leave men to go their 
own way up to a point; nevertheless, 
He is at the helm, and not they. The 
ideal management is by men who are 
attuned to Him, men who are so 
humble that they allow themselves to 
be His instruments, so to speak. They 
let Him work within them, so that 
He controls their lives with their con- 
currence. 

The bunglers, those who think 
themselves capable of taking control 
without any direction from God, are 
full of pride. Adam’s sin was pride, 
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which is the attempt “to be as gods.” 
It was also the sin of the angels who 
fell. “I will not serve,” cried Luci- 
fer, their leader, and, ever since, the 
fallen angels have not ceased to 
tempt men to share their fall. But 
what a mess fallen creatures have 
made of things. 
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This brings us to another thought 
about Mr Clunch. If he is so anxious 
to have a better world, why not, 
here and now, set about making one? 
Only he will have to be more original 
in his methods than our forefather 
Adam, who so long ago plunged us 
all into original sin. 


The Annunciation 


REVEREND CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


Through finite clay comes down to earth 
The un-made God to human birth; 
His life, death, resurrection now 
Are plighted by a Virgin’s vow. 


Lines to a Boy-Soldier in Korea 


SISTER MICHAEL MARIE, I.W.B.S. 


Death may stretch you out upon the gray sands 


Under a murky sky, 


But this will not be ugliness nor hurt to you 
Who have sought in young dreams 


A swift, glad flight to love. 


After the ceaseless quest that tortured you so long 
Toward meanings with beauty in their breasts, 


You have come at last 
To the end of every why. 


Dear one, who loved so well flowers and hills 


And innocence and dawn, 


The winds upon the seas, soft rains, 

Who worshipped in an agony, 

Seeing always the last gift of love 

And the final parting in each welcome kiss, 

Who could not understand another word 

For justice or truth or purity 

And why men twisted straightness to suit the sagging line 
Of their blind inscape and exile into selfishness, 

You will not wonder any more 

At this, nor at anything that God has made. 


He will tell you everything 


When He greets you there 
Upon the lonely sand. 
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WISH ON THE WHITE HORSE! 


MARGARET M. PRESTON 


R. ROBERT BASSETT com- 
pleted forty years of service 
with the city Steel Company 

on his sixty-first birthday, and re- 
tired to enjoy a well-earned rest and 
a substantial pension. The entire 
staff attended the farewell dinner 
given by the company in his honor. 
The President of the company pre- 
sented Mr. Bassett with a gleaming 
radio-phonograph, and made a speech 
full of flattering remarks about loyal 
service and devotion to duty. Then 
they played the first record on Mr. 
Bassett’s gift: “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow!” and everybody but Mr. 
Bassett sang along with the record. 
Mr. Bassett blew his nose resound- 
ingly. 

The next day Mr. Bassett went off 
on a holiday trip, and a promising 
young man took over his desk. City 
Steel carried on business as usual. 

Mr. Bassett thoroughly enjoyed 
his holiday, and he told himself how 
lucky he was to have a substantial 
pension, besides a nice little nest-egg, 
and nothing to do for the rest of his 
life. There was now no getting up 
early to be at the office on time, no 
noisy jolting street cars to give him 
a headache, no overtime work, no 
responsible decisions to worry him. 
It was wonderful. He played the sum- 
mer through like a boy who has been 
told he does not have to go back to 
school. 

But when autumn came Mr. Bas- 
sett began to wonder if a perpetual 
vacation was going to be as wonder- 
ful as he had imagined it would be. 


He thought of the sleepy mornings 
when he had sworn that when he re- 
tired he would stay in bed until noon 
every day. He smiled grimly now, 
when every morning, at the ac- 
customed hour, he found himself 
waking full of pep and anxious to 
be doing something. But when one 
lived, as he did, in a well-regulated 
boarding-house, there was precious 
little work that he could do. 

Everyone else there seemed to have 
something to do, however, and a mere 
man was very much in the way; so 
here he was sitting on a park bench 
at nine o’clock of a Saturday morn- 
ing with nothing to do but watch 
people hurrying to work and to ask 
himself if he didn’t wish he was 
hurrying to some work, too. 

If only he had a little farm in the 
country now, with a cow and a pig, 
and a few hens, he would be kept 
pleasantly busy and he would enjoy 
it all. He wondered ... 

He roused suddenly to wonder 
where all the children were going in 
such a hurry. Oh, yes, there was a 
circus in town, and there was a 
parade. He might as well stay and 
see it. It was a good many years 
since he had seen a circus parade. 

And those children, walking two 
by two in decorous file, must be from 
the orphanage. Poor kids! Every 
time he saw an orphan or an orphan- 
age, he thought gratefully of his own 
happy childhood on the small farm. 
He loved children and yet he had 
never had any of his own. Alice had 
been too delicate for the arduous job 
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of motherhood, though in her youth 
she had been able to dance the night 
through and rise in the early dawn 
for a vigorous horseback ride. Of 
course, she had not been like these 
modern girls who came to work every 
morning, rain or shine, hot or 
stormy, and typed and filed and scur- 
ried about as fresh as daisies all day 
long, and then went out in the eve- 
ning to dance, or walk, or bowl, to 
have fun generally. They used to tell 
him about their good times and he 
listened sympathetically. He tried in 
a very unobtrusive way to give them 
sugar-coated good advice. 

It would be pretty nice now for 
him to be able to go home to a cozy 
little flat and have a pretty daughter 
waiting for him. He would have let 
her work, ‘too, he thought, although 
his salary would have been enough 
to support her fairly well. It seemed 
to him that earning her living made 
a girl more self-reliant, and it helped 
her to appreciate what a man earned 
for her when she was married. 

Alice had never worked. Her 
father had belonged to the genera- 
tion which believed that the men of 
a family “took care” of the women. 
It had made Alice a bit — well, al- 
most selfish, he thought, blushing at 
his disloyalty. It had made her accept 
his hardly-earned, expensive presents 
with a casual gratitude that belittled 
them, and it had made her complain 
peevishly when he was forced to re- 
fuse her luxuries far beyond his 
means. Yes, these young girls would 
not be like Alice, when they married. 

Not that all girls of her own 
generation were like Alice ... Take 
Miss Lucy, for example, who had 
sat behind a desk near his for almost 
the same number of years, and who 
was now also enjoying her pensioned 
leisure. Miss Lucy was just as old as 
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Alice would be now, and she had 
earned her living from the time she 
had come to the office, a shy creature 
of seventeen, straight from her high 
school graduation and the orphan- 
age — eager and serious and clever, 
so that she had become what the 
President had called her at her pres- 
entation dinner, “One of our most 
valued and loyal employees.” 

Mr. Bassett would never forget the 
day Miss Lucy had come to the office. 
He had been walking about on air. 
The President had called him in to 
his office and given him his first 
raise, and Alice had promised to 
marry him. He had been so happy 
that he had to share his happiness 
with someone. He had stopped show- 
ing the new girl the way the boss 
wanted things done and told her his 
grand news, about the raise and 
Alice, and watched her serious face 
light up in sympathy with his joy. 
They had been friends from then on, 
and he told her all his joys and 
troubles. 

Lucy was very intelligent about 
her work, and she kept pace with his 
added responsibilities in the office, so 
that he seldom made a decision with- 
out talking over the matter with her 
first. He had tried to talk over his 
work with Alice. He loved his job, 
and he wanted her to understand 
and enjoy his successes, too, but she 
was bored and usually told him 
prettily to “forget that stupid old 
office.” 

He told Alice all about Miss Lucy, 
and after they were married Alice 
asked her to dinner one night. She 
was overwhelmingly sweet with the 
girl, and as patently bored, so that 
the meeting was not a success and 
Lucy was not invited again. But Alice 
continued to be very nice to her; she 
sent her flowers from their garden, 
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and candy, and a lovely luxury each 
Christmas. Alice was never jealous of 
Robert’s being such good friends 
with Lucy. 

Then when Alice became ill, Lucy 
did half his work beside her own, so 
that he could spend more time at the 
hospital. She had offered to lend him 
her small nest-egg if Alice needed 
special care or a change of climate. 
And when Alice died and he was 
dazed by the shock, Lucy did what 
she could to bring him back to 
normalcy again. She had helped him 
to sell the large house suited to 
Alice’s expensive taste, and found 
him the small, friendly house where 
there were several congenial men of 
his own age. 

Now that they were both retired, 
he wondered what he would do with- 
out Miss Lucy. She had always said 
she wanted to buy a small house in 
the country, and she had asked his 
advice about it. He remembered her 
saying with a smile, “I’ve never had 
my own kitchen to mess about in, or 
a garden of my own, or a piece of 
land that belongs to me, and I want 
them now.” 

Mr. Bassett had thought this one 
of her good, sensible ideas. Naturally, 
every woman wanted her own home, 
and Miss Lucy deserved hers after all 
these years. 

Mr. Bassett had thought once that 
he would spend his retired years on 
a little farm. He had been a farm boy, 
and when he and Alice were first 
married, and he had hoped for a 
boisterous family of boys and girls, 
he had told her about his ambition 
for his old age. But Alice had turned 
up her nose daintily and said that 
pigs and cows and hens smelled. No 
country for her! 

Queer how life turned out ... He 
had taken that job with City Steel 
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on his twenty-first birthday because 
he was in love with Alice and this 
was a sure, steady job with a good 
pension after forty years of service, 
or for his widow if he died before 
that. He had passed up flashier jobs 
because he wanted to _ provide 
security for his wife and future 
children, and here he was with the 
good pension to provide security only 
for himself, his wife dead and his 
children only wistful dreams. 

Mr. Bassett stirred on his park 
bench and sighed aloud, and a small 
boy standing near the fence, watch- 
ing for the circus parade, turned at 
the sound, his brown eyes sympa- 
thetic. 

“Gee, Mister,” he said finally, 
“don’t you want to see the parade? 
It’s going to come along soon. You 
can stand right here; there’s lots of 
room.” 

Mr. Bassett grinned at the boy 
and got up from his bench. 

“Sure. I wouldn’t miss that parade 
for anything. I’ll stand right back of 
you and see over your head. What 
do you want to see most?” 

“Oh. the horses, mister. I want to 
see the horses, the ones that jump 
through hoops and do all the tricks. 
My Daddy took me to see a circus 
once, a long time ago. I guess I was 
onlv four years old.” 

“And now I bet you’re six,” said 
Mr. Bassett gravely. 

“That’s right!” said the boy. “I 
was six last week, and Peter is ten.” 
Peter, standing silently next to the 
boy, looked very much the elder 
brother, frail for his ten years and 
weighed down with the responsibil- 
ity. Mr. Bassett’s tender heart ached 
for the two. The city, and especially 
an orphanage in the city, was no 
place for growing boys. He wished he 
could, in some magic fashion, order 
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years of carefree, healthy youth for 
these two, complete with loving 
parents to lift the weight of vicarious 
parenthood from Peter’s shoulders 
and change the look in his eyes to 
the one of innocent deviltry that is 
the birthright of a ten-year-old boy. 

Dan, the six-year-old, was a chat- 
terbox, and soon Mr. Bassett knew 
the whole pitiful story. The mother 
had died at Dan’s birth and the 
father had fallen ill soon after. He 
had died when Dan was five. 

Dan grew silent with joy when the 
horses appeared, but Mr. Bassett’s 
glasses were so misty that at first 
he did not see the limping white 
horse. But both he and Dan heard 
clearly the coarse laugh of the loafer 
who stood near them, and his taunt: 
“Ha, ha, guess that’s the last parade 
for that old scarecrow. Know what 
they’ll do to him, kids? I’ll tell you. 
They’ll shoot him, bang! bang !—just 
like that, then off to the glue factory 
with him. No more jumping through 
a hoop for him.” 

Dan slipped his hand into Mr. Bas- 
sett’s for comfort as he looked at the 
loafer with frightened eyes. “Is that 
true, mister? Will they really shoot 
him?” 

Mr. Bassett glared at the loafer 
and squeezed the small hand. “No, 
Dan, they won’t shoot him. That old 
tramp doesn’t know anything about 
a circus horse. Some kind man will 
buy that white horse and take him 
out to his farm in the country. He 
will put him in a nice big field where 
there is lots of green grass for him 
to eat. In winter he’ll have a warm 
barn to live in, with lots of hay, and 
the man and his boys and girls will 
give him a lump of sugar or an apple 
sometimes, and in winter he’ll pull 
them in the sleigh and all the bells 
on his harness will ring, and he’ll 
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have even more fun than he had in 
the circus.” 

Dan was looking up trustingly at 
Mr. Bassett now, his brown eyes as 
merry as the imaginary sleigh-bells, 
and even Peter seemed to have for- 
gotten the loafer’s words. 

“If my Dad were alive, he’d buy 
us that horse and take him out to our 
farm and we could ride him,” Peter 
told Mr. Bassett boyishly. “Dan was 
too little to remember, mister, but 
before my Dad went to the hospital 
he used to say that when he got bet- 
ter we were going to buy a little 
farm and have a cow and a horse and 
a dog and some chickens. Guess that 
horse would be good on a farm, 
wouldn’t he, mister? Even if he isn’t 
so good in a circus, he’s good for a 
farm yet, isn’t he?” 

“Sure, Peter, he’d be the best horse 
you ever saw on a farm. Good for 
fellows to ride, too.” It was true, too, 
there was a lot of work retired 
horses could do... and retired men 
as well. Mr. Bassett began to look as 
he used to look when big business 
deals were shaping up in the office. 

Dan’s eyes were on the horse, awed 
and dreamy. “Gee, if Dad hadn’t 
died,” he said, “we could buy that 
horse, and ride him all over the place. 
I wish Daddy hadn’t gone to 
Heaven !”’ 

Peter was instantly the strict elder 
brother. “You musn’t say that, Dan! 
Dad’s_ very happy there, and 
Heaven’s the swellest place you ever 
heard of! You wouldn’t want Dad to 
come back here and have to be sick 
again, would you?” And then, com- 
fortingly, as he saw the look on Dan’s 
face as he watched the horse out of 
sight and slowly shook his head at 
Peter’s question, “When I grow up 
and get a job I’ll buy you a horse 
just like that, and we'll ride him.” 
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It was a solemn promise. Dan 
looked comforted, but his eyes were 
wistful as they followed the white 
horse in the fast vanishing parade. 
He was evidently envious, too, of the 
boys who were free to follow the 
parade for hours, the boys who didn’t 
have to go back to an orphanage. 

In Mr. Bassett’s head the big deal 
began to expand. He began to feel 
that he wanted a horse as much as 
Dan did—a white horse that was not 
quite as high-stepping and mettle- 
some as he had been, a horse whose 
idea of heaven was probably a nice 
pasture and a couple of boys to carry 
around it. But Mr. Bassett was dif- 
ferent from Dan. He could have that 
horse! He had the money and never 
in his life had he spent much money 
on something he wanted for himself. 
It had always been spent on what 
someone else wanted. Time he started 
to look after himself for a while! 

He could buy that horse! And he 
could buy a little farm in the country 
with a big pasture. Then his mild, 
round eyes grew as awed as Dan’s 
had been ... he could even adopt 
two boys to ride his horse and live 
on his farm and be the sons he had 
always wanted. Mr. Bassett was 
speechless at the thought of what 
he could do. 

The orphanage line-up was forming 
now, so he shook hands gravely with 
Peter and Dan. “T’ll tell you what I’ll 
do.” he said. “T’ll find out about the 
white horse, and next week I’ll come 
to see you and tell you about him. 
How’s that?” 

“Gee, mister, that will be swell! 
All the other kids have someone to 
come and see them, but we never 
do.” Dan jumped for joy at the 
thought of a visitor. Peter grinned 
as Mr. Bassett waved a last good 
by and headed for the circus grounds. 
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By noon of the next day he had a 
horse and a farm. If he hadn’t been 
so happy and busy he must surely 
have marvelled at the speed with 
which he had acquired both. By the 
time the white horse had reached the 
grounds he was limping badly, and 
the irate owner, confronted almost 
immediately by Mr. Bassett with a 
plea to buy the animal, had been 
most generous as to price. 

Feeling like a boy again, Mr. Bas- 
sett led the horse to a vet, who, ina 
matter of minutes, removed the 
stone which was causing the limp. 
The white horse nuzzled Mr. Bas- 
sett gratefully, as if he realized who 
had helped him. The vet had seen the 
circus parade, too, and he was very 
much interested in Mr. Bassett’s 
story about the boys. He knew of a 
nice little farm that was for sale; it 
was just a few miles out of town. 
The old people were dead and a rich 
son wanted to sell the farm as fast 
as he could, and get back home. 

Mr. Bassett left the horse with the 
vet and drove out to see the farm. 
When he saw it he felt that it had 
been made exactly to his order. All 
his life he had wanted a cosy little 
home like this, apple trees about it, 
a brook to make music, and a friendly 
road ambling by. 

Seventy-two hours from the time 
he had sat on a park bench and 
envied busy people going to work, 
Mr. Bassett walked briskly up the 
steps of the orphanage where Dan 
and Peter lived. He had the horse, 
he had the farm. Now he was going 
to get the two boys. 

But Lady Luck seemed to think 
Mr. Bassett was too demanding. Sud- 
denly she seemed to grow tired of 
helping him. The matron of the 
orphanage listened politely but in- 
credulously to Mr. Bassett’s story, and 
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to his request to adopt the two boys. 
Then she said definitely, ‘““No.” It was 
entirely against their policy to give 
out children to one parent only, and 
especially to a man... How could he 
possibly care adequately for two 
children? If he had a wife, things 
would be different. She had no doubt 
that Mr. Bassett would make a very 
good father, and the board would be 
glad to let him have the two boys— 
but under the present circumstances 
he must see it was impossible. 

Mr. Bassett was as incredulous as 
she. He explained carefully that had 
he been asking to keep the boys in 
his boarding house he could have 
understood the objections, but he had 
a nice little farm, and a horse! 

The matron grew emphatic with 
impatience: ‘Yes, Mr. Bassett, I un- 
derstand. You have a farm and a 
horse. But you have no wife! If you 
had a wife, Iam quite sure you could 
have those boys, but you have no 
wife!” 

No wife! Mr. Bassett, going slowly 
down the steps, was crushed for the 
moment. No wife, eh? This problem 
needed thought. If only he could 
turn to Miss Lucy at the next desk 
and get her advice on it as he had 
on so many other problems. 

Then his face brightened at a sud- 
den thought. Miss Lucy still lived in 
the old-fashioned apartment house 
to which he had driven her on stormy 
nights long ago, before her salary 
had been increased sufficiently to give 
her the little car in which she took 
such pride. And Miss Lucy had in- 
vited him as well as all the others 
in the office to come to see her when- 
ever they wished. He remembered 
her little speech at the presentation 
dinner they had given her. She had 
said, and they all knew she meant it, 
that she would miss them all, 
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and that she would be glad to 
see them. He knew that the girls 
in the office considered her apart- 
ment their second home, and even 
the office boy deigned to drop in there 
on occasions. But Mr. Bassett had 
always been timid about visiting her. 

But this was different. He hadn’t 
seen her for over two months now, 
and suddenly he wanted very much 
to see her sweet, slow smile again, 
and to ask her advice. Mr. Bassett 
quickened his steps. 

Miss Lucy was home and welcomed 
him almost as if she had missed him 
and was glad to see him, as glad as 
he was to see her. And as he stood 
holding her small hand in his and 
answering her smile, Mr. Bassett 
knew that she had the answer to 
this problem, too! 

In great surprise he found that he 
wanted a wife, that he wanted Miss 
Lucy to be Mrs. Robert Bassett, and 
that having a farm and a horse and 
wanting two boys had nothing to do 
with this wanting. He simply wanted 
to spend the rest of his days with 
Miss Lucy; he wanted to be able to 
talk over everything with her, to be 
sure that she would be there with 
him always. 

He was still holding her hand 
tightly in his while all these thoughts 
flashed through his mind, staring 
down at Miss Lucy as if he had never 
seen her before. And Miss Lucy, 
aware of his strange look, shyly 
pulled away her hand and led him to 
a seat in her cosy living-room. 

The shyness made her cheeks a 
faint pink, which Mr. Bassett 
thought very becoming, and he stared 
all the more, until Miss Lucy won- 
dered just what had happened to 
him. For all the long years they had 
worked side by side, she doubted if 
he could have told the color of her 
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eyes, so this fixed regard was some- 
what embarrassing. She was glad 
she was wearing her new dress; then 
she chided herself for her silliness. 
Mr. Bassett never thought of her ex- 
cept as an intelligent assistant, she 
was sure. 

But his first words startled her out 
of all calmness. ‘‘Miss Lucy,” said 
Mr. Bassett, admiring eyes still fixed 
on her face, “will you marry me?” 

It was her turn to stare wildly at 
him. She did not need his next words. 
She could not have spoken if she 
would. 

“Now, don’t answer me until I tell 
you the whole story,” he said. And 
while Miss Lucy listened in amaze- 
ment, he told her the whole story, 
starting away back two days ago, 
when he had sat on the park bench, 
envying people going to work, and 
ending with the sudden discovery 
that he was in love with her. 

“Please believe me, Miss Lucy; it’s 
not just because I need a wife to 
adopt those two boys. Even if you 
don’t want the farm and the horse 
and the two boys, I want you to 
marry me!” 

“But, oh, Robert! I do want them! 
And I want to marry you, too! I’ve 
missed you so, but . 

Mr. Bassett was surprised at how 
masterfully he gathered little Miss 
Lucy into his arms and kissed the 
“buts” away. And he enjoyed it so 
much that he did it a few more times 
and enjoyed it even more. 

But Miss Lucy kept on saying 
“but” between kisses, so finally he 
let her speak. It seemed she had 
adopted a daughter — little Betty, 
who had worked with them both in 
the office. Robert (with a charming 
blush at the unaccustomed name) 
would remember her, and didn’t he 
remember how frail she had always 
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looked? She had developed T.B. and 
Miss Lucy had taken her home from 
the hospital with her. She was an 
orphan, too. A city apartment was 
no place for her, so Lucy had been 
looking for a nice little farm, but she 
couldn’t find one. Mr. Bassett stopped 
her right there. 

“I can see you’re marrying me for 
my farm!” he said roguishly, and 
then told her how he had always 
wanted a daughter. “Funny how it 
took me all this time to get what I 
wanted when I was only twenty-one, 
a wife and children and a farm.” 

And Miss Lucy smiled up, and said 
happily, ‘Me, too, Robert!” 


Two weeks later the matron at the 
orphanage stood on the steps of the 
building, in her eyes again the in- 
credulous look with which she had 
met Mr. Bassett and his request to 
adopt the boys. 

At the curb stood a ear, in it a 
pale young girl smiling happily at 
the four walking toward her: Mr. 
Bassett and Dan, the new Mrs. Bas- 
sett and Peter, the old look of 
responsibility on his face replaced 
by one of devotion as he looked up 
at the erstwhile Miss Lucy. 

Tied on behind the car was a white 
horse and Dan ran to pat it lovingly 
before he climbed into the front seat 
beside Mr. Bassett. “Matron,” he 
called gaily, “don’t forget to wish on 
our white horse. He’s lucky!” 

Matron -smiled and surveyed Mr. 
Bassett and his recently acquired 
family, her eyes softening as they 
went from one happy face to another, 
and came to rest on Mr. Bassett’s, 
perhaps the happiest of all. 

“I wish there were more Mr. Bas- 
sett’s in this hard old world!” she 
said softly. “God bless him and his 
family!” 
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At the Foot of the Cross 


AIL Mary, full of sorrows, the 
Crucified is with thee; thou 
art pitiable among women, 
and pitiable is the Fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus! Holy Mary, Mother 
of the Crucified, implore for us, the 
crucifiers of thy Son, tears of con- 
trition, now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen. 


When she saw the love of the 
Eternal Father towards men to be so 
great that, in order to save them, He 
willed the death of His Son; and, on 
the other hand, seeing the love of the 
Son in wishing to die for us: in 
order to conform herself who was 
always and in all things united to the 
will of God to this excessive love of 
both the Father and the Son towards 
the human race, she also with her 
entire will offered, and consented to, 
the death of her Son, in order that 
we might be saved.—St. Bonaventure. 


Christ was pleased that she, the co- 
déperatress in our Redemption, and 
whom He had determined to give us 
for our Mother should be there 
present; for it was at the foot of the 
Cross that she was to bring us, her 
children, forth.—John Justus Lan- 
spergius. 


It was not without a particular de- 
sign that Jesus reserved the procla- 
mation of Mary as our Mother to the 
final moments of His mortal life. 
Whatever a loving and beloved per- 


son does or says before he expires, 
makes the deepest and most lasting 
impression upon those who witness 
it and are the addressees of it... 
Jesus, being thoroughly aware of this 
law of our nature, deliberately re- 
served the commitment of us to His 
Mother and His Mother to us unto 
His last moments, in order that both 
Mary and we might prize and cherish 
His gift more for having received it 
from Him (as, so to speak, His last 
will and testament, His bequest and) 
as the very last and farewell token of 
His love for us—Fr. Fulgence Meyer, 
O.F.M. 


It was not because she was the 
Mother of God that she could bear all 
her sorrows, but because she loved 
God’s Will, because she saw things 
from His point of view and not from 
her own—or rather, she had made 
His point of view hers. Let me try 
to do the same, and I shall be amazed 
at the courage, and strength and 
power of endurance that I possess.— 
Mother St. Paul. 


As all the world is under obliga- 
tion to Jesus for His Passion, so also 
are we under obligation to Our Lady 
for her compassion.—Saint Albertus 
Magnus. 


May the Passion of Our Lord and 
the Compassion of Our Lady be ever 
in our hearts and in our bodies.— 
Ven. Anna Juliana Gonzaga. 
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BEYOND HUMANISM. John Julian Ryan. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. 193 pages, 
with Selected Bibliographies. $3.00. 


Although Professor Ryan deeply 
appreciates the fact that ‘Catholic 
educators have, by their devotion and 
toil, literally wrought wonders,” that 
they have made of their institutions 
spiritual homes for students, still he 
feels constrained to call attention “‘to 
the secularism by which Catholic edu- 
cation has become infected and from 
which it must rid itself.” This secu- 
larism is manifested by students who 
primarily seek professional skill to 
survive in the ‘“‘dog-eat-dog’”’ competi- 
tion of the world, and by teachers 
who are “often encouraged to believe 
that there is a fundamental and final 
cleavage between scientific, philo- 
sophie and religious truth.” 

To eradicate this infection, the 
author urges Catholics to integrate 
“profound spirituality and great 
technical skill” in their educational 
system. The aim of education must 
be the giving of “scientific skill for 
the sake of living Christ at all 
times.” All things must be sacra- 
mentalized and brought to a head in 
Christ, and this must be done as well 
as possible. 

The need for this integrated edu- 
cation is imputed by Professor Ryan 
to Original Sin, which disrupted 
man’s natural powers. Man became, 
after his Fall, a “confederation of 
individualistic faculties, each fight- 
ing for more than its due rights, 
and each, to that extent, harming the 
others.” To regain their powers of 
cooperation, man’s faculties must be 
coordinated with the supernatural. A 
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properly integrated education would, 
therefore, train the student “to take 
full advantage of the grace won for 
him by Christ, the grace of being a 
member of Christ’s Own Mystical 
Body and of sharing sacramentally 
in His very Life and aiding him to 
regain an inner harmony of his 
faculties.” - 

This training would aim at making 
the student expert as a Catholic; ‘“‘ex- 
pert, both as one who knows his 
religion thoroughly and as one who 
lives it thoroughly.” Simultaneously, 
the student would be trained as an 
expert in scientific skill which is 
“animated by Charity” and “put to 
the service of Charity.”” The product 
of such a training would be a Catho- 
lic who has the skill to make “things 
as well as possible’ and who uses 
this skill to serve mankind “in a 
spirit of self-donation truly marital, 
that he may offer himself and this 
service, in a similar spirit, to God.” 
As master of this integrated train- 
ing, the teacher must be, as a Catho- 
lic, thoroughly professional; and, as 
a professional, thoroughly Catholic. 

While Professor Ryan’s book is 
about secular tinges in Catholic edu- 
cation, its appeal “for restoring all 
things in Christ” is, by implication, 
universal. Unlike many writers, the 
author is not content merely with 
lamenting the evils issuing from the 
secularistic spirit of modern society. 
In detail, he offers concrete and prac- 
tical suggestions for the positive 
destruction of secular attitudes. Be- 
cause these suggestions are not only 
valid for members of the academic 
world, but are also applicable to our 
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everyday lives, this book recommends 
itself to the general reader. It is 
only by aiming at Charity and skill 
that we can prove the rightness of 
the Christ-like way and thereby re- 
pel the perverted spirit of secularism. 
V.A.H. 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WEST- 
ERN CULTURE. Christopher Dawson. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xvi 286, 
with Index and Notes on Illustrations. 
$3.50. 

In this work Christopher Dawson 
once again brilliantly sets forth his- 
torical confirmation of the thesis that 
Christianity is interwoven with the 
very essence of Western civilization. 
That our modern civilization emerged 
from the barbarism left by the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire 
was due to the “creative interaction 
of religion and culture.” It was the 
“new religion” that conserved the 
political genius of Rome and the 
philosophic achievements of Greek 
and oriental thinkers. The author, 
however, maintains that Chris- 
tianity was not merely a force of 
continuity between the old and new 
civilizations. Of still greater sig- 
nificance was its initiating of a new 
spiritual life which not only orien- 
tated toward Eternal Truth the 
political and philosophic wisdom of 
the past, but released creative ener- 
gies that gave existence to hitherto 
unknown institutions: Christian 
statecraft and chivalry, guild and 
commune and university. The sus- 
tainers of this spiritual life were 
monasticism, the papacy, and the 
preaching Orders of friars. 

It is inadequate merely to assert 
that Dawson’s book is historically ob- 
jective in content or that it has been 
written with a logical clarity which 
is delightful. Nor does this work 
rest its claim to importance solely 
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on its unequivocal vindication of 
Catholicism as the creative source of 
our Western culture. The essential 
value of this book derives from its 
potent message of warning and of 
hope to Western man in his present 
crisis. 

This crisis stems from a secularis- 
tic spirit destructive of the inner 
being of Western culture. For, 
Christianity is, as clearly demon- 
strated by Dawson, “part of the flesh 
and blood and the speech” of West- 
ern man. Secularism negates the 
Christian conception “that religion is 
not a particular way of life but the 
way of all life.” On this concept 
was erected the medieval synthesis 
out of which evolved our modern 
civilization. The author warns West- 
ern man that he is losing or has lost 
this medieval ideal, the creative and 
sustaining force of his culture, and 
that he is endangering, through the 
separation of God from his way of 
life, the very existence of his civiliza- 
tion. Yet, just as Christianity once 
conquered a pagan barbarism that 
rampaged over the post-Roman 
world, it can again conquer a secular 
barbarism that now resides in the 
soul of Western man. Herein lies 
the hope for the survival of Western 
culture. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
this message alone is preéminent 
among the many excellent qualities 
of Dawson’s book. V 7AaH, 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER. 
Father X. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.25. 

Here is a book to make a reviewer 
turn handsprings with delight at its 
conduciveness to flow of thought and 
consequent ease of expression. But 
he is apt to stop in a turn of one of 
them—the handsprings—when the 
thought strikes him that there is 
seriousness, depth, apostleship be- 
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neath the lightness of style: a priest’s 
life is the most serious undertaking 
in the world, its duties, with which 
young Father X is concerned, of the 
utmost importance. There is in his 
title a note of amazement that makes 
one realize how startling it must be 
for the newly ordained priest to hear 
persons several times his age address- 
ing him as “Father.” Even his pastor 
calls him that. His first assignment 
is St. Rose’s, a parish very fortune 
in having for pastor Father Tim 
Malloy, an “old warrior of God,” big, 
kind, gentle, a hard worker, who “has 
shared the sufferings of many and 
fought wickedness like a tiger . . .” 
Father X has in Father Tim an ad- 
mirable exemplar of all a_ priest 
should be. 

To the young assistant’s delight he 
is assigned to the very work he had 
in mind, shepherding the younger 
portion of the flock, the “kids,” as 
well as boys and girls of less tender 
years. That settled, his story is that 
of things that happened in his five 
years’ ministry at St. Rose’s. He 
acts as confidant and guide in sev- 
eral romances, a thing our bing-bang 
generation needs. Everything is on 
the up and up between St. Rose’s and 
Father X, when—you’ve guessed it— 
there comes a letter from the bishop. 
Father X is not to be made a mon- 
signor. No. After the manner of 
bishops, the head of the diocese is 
transferring the grand young curate 
to St. Anne’s. But don’t let that 
discourage you. If you are patient, 
you will learn the characteristics of 
his newly acquired pastor and the 
parishioners of his second assign- 
ment. 

What literary style has this young 
clerical aspirant to stardom among 
Catholic writers? Well, take a 
melange of Lucile Hasley and Father 
Leo Trese—maybe you’ll think, when 
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you buy the book—that the publisher 
gave us that idea by putting a bit of 
a blurb of their books on the back 
cover, but really we thought of it be- 
fore we saw that—Frank Sullivan of 
“The First Wince” and other stories, 
a dash of Ring Lardner, maybe, 
though he hasn’t the slang of him— 
but you’ll want to make your own 
comparisons. You will surely miss 
some very enjoyable reading hours if 
you do not give yourself the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with 
young Father X. J.B. 


A SPOILED PRIEST AND OTHER 
STORIES. Edited by Sister Miriam, 
R.S.M. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. 285 pages. $38.50. 

This collection of stories, compiled 
by Sister Miriam’s students at Col- 
lege Misericordia, has reached a new 
high in condensation. Becomingly 
attired in shortened dress, stories 
drawn from the world’s well of 
literature appear in this welcome 
volume. Much care and thoughtful 
research have been given to the selec- 
tion of a large group of national and 
foreign narratives whose sole aim is 
entertainment, but which often offer 
solid thoughts. The fifty-odd stories 
are refreshing interpretations of the 
interior life, religion, love, and the 
charm of childhood by such popular 
authors as Henry Van Dyke, Sigrid 
Undset, Ben Ames Williams, and 
Canon Sheehan. Each one is the 
wholesome study of some Catholic 
ideal, character, or situation, 
although in many cases the writers 
themselves are not Catholics. “A 
Spoiled Priest,” the title story, sets 
the pace which never slackens. From 
this tale of soul disappointment, with 
its surprise ending, to the simplest 
love story, there is always a satisfy- 
ing appeal that is almost an inspira- 
tion. This book offers a two-fold 
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service —the enjoyable reading of 
worthwhile fiction and the urge to 
read other stories by the authors 
represented. Readers whose time is 
limited and whose aim is to keep 
abreast of the best will value Sister 
Miriam’s compilation. C. M.S. 


NEEDLE IN HAND. Martha G. Stearns. 
New York: Ives Washburn, Inc. $3.50. 
A thorough reading of this delight- 

ful little book will change to enthu- 
siasm the interest aroused by even a 
casual glance through its pages. It 
is “A practical description of stitches 
and how to use them effectively in 
decorative needlework.” Herein one 
will find a veritable treasury of 
stitches and designs, with comments 
about tempting pieces of embroidery 
and personal items which are the joy 
of any true home-maker. The be- 
ginner in needlecraft will find sug- 
gestions suited to her limited skill, 
and the expert will meet beauty in 
stitchery that she will find intriguing 
and challenging. 

Since there is personality, indi- 
vidual character, and friendly con- 
tact in a beautifully worked piece 
that is not found in a machine made 
product, Mrs. Stearns advocates re- 
vival of “this most feminine of 
crafts.” The personal satisfaction of 
the one completing even a small piece 
of needlework may be transferred to 
the recipient of the simple gift if it 
be exquisite in design and workman- 
ship; she will cherish such a gift as 
long as it lasts. 

The author reminds us that there 
is a ready market for products that 
show quality in design and perfection 
in work, and that discriminating per- 
sons are eager to secure something 
exclusive. Out of her experience, 
Mrs. Stearns lists several standard 
articles that are in constant demand 
and are never out of date. The ex- 
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planations in Needle in Hand are 
clearly given and easy to follow. 
Those anxious to achieve something 
in this line will find it inspirational; 
the author sets a goal and then deftly 
leads one to its attainment. This is 
a needlework manual that may be 
used frequently for years, with ever 
increasing profit. A.M. 


NEUROSES AND SACRAMENTS. Alan 
Keenan, O.F.M. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

In this unusual book, written in 
the interest of abnormal persons, 
Father Keenan shows how neurosis, 
like all suffering, can bring one closer 
to Christ. Doctors, nurses, teachers, 
parents will find it profitable read- 
ing, will learn from its pages the 
best means of helping neurotics 
through the Sacraments. The text, 
consisting of seven parts, treats of 
man and his eternal destiny. The 
author considers various states of 
life and the manner of so living that 
one may attain an eternity of happi- 
ness. He describes the difficulties of 
those whose mentality is below par in 
conforming with the ways of nor- 
mality ; he tells us that “. .. a neurosis 
is an individual’s misguided effort to 
solve his personal equation, in so far 
as it is his faulty attempt to balance 
his instability against the demands of 
environment.” 

Written very frankly, the book 
bears evidence of the competence of 
the author to deal with the subject. 
Father Keenan is evidently earnestly 
desirous of bringing help to the rest- 
less hearts and straining minds of 
neurotics. To them he holds out the 
rich hope of attaining peace of soul 
and eternal salvation through the 
Sacraments. He devotes a _ brief 
closing chapter, an appendix really, 
to institutional cases. T. E.G. 
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THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION. Mon- 
signor Ronald A. Knox. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50. 


The Gospel in Slow Motion was the 
result of the requests of readers of 
The Mass in Slow Motion and The 
Creed in Slow Motion. Monsignor 
Ronald A. Knox’s new book is a col- 
lection of sermons drawn from the 
day’s Gospel or the life of the day’s 
saint. In His Preface, Monsignor 
Knox states that the sermons are 
very much as they were when de- 
livered to the student body of a girls’ 
convent school. As such they are 
keyed very definitely to the ear and 
interest of young girls. This does not 
minimize their interest or value for 
the general reader, however. The 
author’s direct tone and simplicity of 
manner have a way of drawing one’s 
attention and holding it. Obscure por- 
tions of the Gospels and the Epistles 
are at once lucid and clear, Most im- 
portant, the point of each sermon 
seems to be right at home in the heart 
of each of us. 

In his sermon for Candlemas Day, 
Monsignor Knox describes the cus- 
tom for the day, which involves a 
procession with the participants bear- 
ing lighted candles. He observed that 
in such a procession the candles would 
distort the faces of the bearers. Some 
would be shown to better advantage 
while others would not fare so well. 
Monsignor likened this to the proces- 
sion of our souls before the Lamp of 
Truth. The features of our souls 
would be brought into sharp relief. 
This strong word picture is a keen 
incentive to spiritual house cleaning. 
The Gospel in Slow Motion is made 
up of many such effective word 
images. It provides moments of re- 
flective thought for all of us. 

V.S. 
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VOCATION TO LOVE. Dorothy Dohen. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 


Occasionally, the average lay per- 
son may feel a more or less sharp 
twinge of conscience with regard to 
his spiritual life. Just filling the 
letter of the law doesn’t seem to be 
enough. When these thoughts come, 
we are apt to do one of several 
things. Some excuse their indiffer- 
ence by seeking shelter behind the 
hectic schedule of their daily lives. 
Others may in a burst of zeal decide 
to effect a complete transformation. 
They set up a formidable schedule of 
spiritual exercises and devotions 
which they promptly neglect to keep. 
Others may conclude that sanctity is 
not for the lay person. 

Happily, all of these courses are 
wrong. Dorothy Dohen proves this 
in her new book, Vocation to Love. 
She tells us that the lay person can 
have a rich spiritual life and shows 
us how to achieve it. We can arrive 
at sanctity because of our state in 
life and not in spite of it. Miss Dohen 
points out that few activities are 
scheduled for the hour of seven 
o’clock Mass. That is a half hour a 
day that we can spend with God un- 
interrupted by phone calls or other 
disturbances. We must make a habit 
of prayer, and Miss Dohen warns 
against carelessly assuming that our 
whole life is a prayer without ever 
bothering to speak of it with God. 
Not only must we advert to the fact 
that work and play should be a form 
of prayer, but we must also use 
regularly other forms of prayer. 

Vocation to Love contains a wealth 
of help and encouragement for lay 
people. The author must have a very 
active friendship with God and our 
Lady to speak so well of love in the 
spiritual sense. 
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Insurance Corporation 








Cri FUEL COMPANY 


COAL — COKE 


RANGE and FUEL OIL 


1b STARK STREET PHONE 2-2802 PHONE 2-0303 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Kindly Mention “The Magnificat” 


THE MAGNIFICAT 





The Manchester National Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“The Best of Service Consistent with 
Conservative Banking Principles” 
State Charter 1845 
National Charter 1865 
Over One Hundred Years in Banking 


N.2Sic BEAINne. 5 ooo eid eh eee he ne Ae Chairman of the Board 
E:*B. (SIPEARINS 2 jiic scr: tes cee cece hes sine co cea oa President 
W.-E“ STEARNS © os aes oten4 Oe ee Vice President 
E. W. MOORE 0.0 cae woe ee oe oe See oe Cashier 
876 ELM STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 





The Manchester Savings Bank 


Oldest Savings Bank in Manchester 
— Incorporated 1846 — 


JORIN Re McLANE ©0055 occ caren ote Se President 

IN OB AUN ice orl aoe ee Sade ee ee Treasurer 

HEA. DODGE S as5. iva uh ee ae ee eee Assistant Treasurer 
DEPOSITS 


Made before the close of business of the third business day of each month 
EARN INTEREST from the first day of the month. 


876 ELM STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Member Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire 





Kindly Mention “The Magnificat” 


